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Literature 
“ Ethical Religion” * , 


Ir FOR NO other reason than as a sign of the times, Mr. 
Salter’s book carries weight and must be hailed, at least by 
impartial minds, with respect and consideration. There is 
no fact more significant at the present day than the one 
which these lectures (delivered, for the most part, before the 
Society for Ethical Culture of Chicago) suggest—namely, 
the fresh interest and impetus gaining in the study of Ethics, 
and the rise, out of the ranks, so to speak, of theology and 
dogma, of a special class of teachers of Ethics pure and sim- 
ple. Mr. Salter belongs to their number, and it is with no 
uncertain voice that he proclaims the Moral Law—a fixed 
and fundamental necessity based upon no creed or tradition 
no accident or prop of belief, but inherent in the very 
nature of humanity, essential and inevitable as the laws of 
Matter and Force. Divesting himself of the old terminology 
and symbolic formula, he makes an attempt to translate the 
eternal truths of the moral nature into the language of to- 
day. Religion he defines (from the human side) as the 
supreme interest of man. Whoever has an absorbing con- 
cern may be said to have a religion. The pursuit and prac- 
tice of the good may therefore become a religion—the effort 
to evolve and incarnate it in oneself and to project it into 
the world around us. ‘Justice and goodness have power 
not outside of us, but in our minds; they are to rule the 
world, if ever they do, as we surrender ourselves to them 
and maké them rule.’ Defined from the objective side, ‘ re- 
ligion is man’s relation with what is ultimate and supreme 
in the world. The truest religion would be that one in 
which the supreme interest gathers about that which is really 
supreme and ultimate in the world. In this way, 
again morality becomes religion. Healone does a genuinely 
moral act, who does it because he must, because the nature 
of things bears down upon him to do it. For the crystal, 
religion would be to become a crystal ; to own the pressure 
that would yield the perfect form. For man, it can only 
be to be a man, to perform the human part of the universal 
task.’ The Moral Law, therefore, binds us as does no other 
law. ‘It signifies not only that there are certain means we 
must take to achieve our ends, but that there are certain 
ends binding upon us, which we must choose if we are to 
maintain our character as rational beings.’ Thus the primary 
fact of human existence—namely, rational consciousness— 
contains the moral obligation. The simple statement, ‘I am 
aman’ creates the law of Duty. To train the will and edu- 
cate the desires, to renounce personality and make ourseives 
at one with universal, infinite and ideal aims, this is the task 
and the consecration which we call religion—this, the high 
service and boundless trust where alone we shall find grace 
and blessedness and that peace which passes understanding. 

‘Do we survive with this good?’ asks Mr. Salter.. ‘ Shall 
we know, in some other state of existence, the good we have 
done in this; shall we meet those for whom we have done, 
and recognize those whom we love? I know not; and I 
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hold it to be at the best a curious question, albeit one deeply 
touching these clinging affections that make up so much of 
the sweetness of human life. He who loves not the true and 
the good better than himself ; he who does not put them 
above all personal attachments; who does not find in the 
dearest object of his love a reflection of somewhat above and © 
higher, and not a purely individual possession—he, however 
else fortunate or gifted, has never found himself in an act of 
religious veneration. For this is not man meeting with man, 
but man bowing before the inevitable, the eternal, ideal na- 
ture of things. For my part, I would rather leave 
death begirt with all its solemn and touching mystery, and 
simply trust that, somehow, transcendent issues will be 
worked out through it.’ We come upon many lofty and 
spiritual passages in the book which cannot fail ‘to refresh 
and invigorate and help to refine the moral life of any one 
who reads it,’ as the author in all modesty hopes. But, 
ideal as Mr. Salter’s standpoint seems, he makes the mistake 
so common among the practical moralists of the day, and 
against which we cannot too strongly protest. The goal he 
gives us is a human and a finite one—namely, the perfect 
society that is to be—the perfect men and women of the 
future ‘who are to become and to realize all that has ever 
been dreamed and worshipped as the divine and who are to 
make this world the scene of absolute and perfect Justice.’ 
If this could ever be, would it content us? What is it more 
than an enlargement of individual aims and the postpone- 
ment again, not to another world, but to a distant period of 
this one, of the aims of being and creation? This world, it 
is true, may be fashioned according to the perfect, but we 
may only approach, we can never arrive at perfection, for in 
proportion as we advance, the ideal carries us onward and up- 
ward to new heights ever to be attained. The human mind, 
while conscious of its limitations, has always power ideally 
to transcend them, and in this power is the link which binds 
man to the infinite and makes the law of his destiny. 

In his preface, Mr. Salter makes grateful acknowledg- 
ment to Prof. Adler, to whom ‘his intellectual indebtedness 
is so great,’ he says, ‘that it would be difficult to measure 
it’; but ‘his book nowise claims to represent the Ethical 
Movement,’ he adds, ‘nor the views of his colleagues, but 
simply reflects his own attitude of mind upon the various 
topics treated.’ And in offering this point of view in a man- 
ner necessarily so detached, incomplete, and without philo- 
sophic background, does he quite do justice to the cause 
which he upholds, and which, if it would make itself felt as 
a vital working power, a new rule of life, must come before 
the world with adequate statement, logical plan and treat- 
ment, and broad, yet definite principles whereon a great 
scheme may be unfolded ? : 





Fiske’s ‘‘ Beginnings of New England” * 

Ir is NOT easy to say anything new, valuable, or interest- 
ing about the Massachusetts Puritans. We have Bancroft’s 
exhaustive and at timés eloquent analysis of their character; 
Palfrey’s studious and stimulating history of New England; 
Doyle’s painstaking study, from the British stand-point; 
Lodge’s sketch-history ; Higginson’s clever re-statement of 
the familiar facts ; Hildreth’s superseded record, the vitriolic» 
attacks by Oliver and Adams; and behind all, of course, the 
invaluable contemporary writings of Bradford and Winthrop. 
That this enumeration is far from exhausting the list is 
attested by the names of Webster, Lowell, Leonard Bacon, 
Hawthorne and Dexter, which instantly occur to mind. An 
adulation, a denunciation, or a dispassionate review is all 
that can be looked for in any new book ; indeed, the choice 
seems narrowed to the last, for recent experience has not 
proved that mud-throwing harms the Puritans as much as 
it does the thrower. They had mighty virtues, specially 
potent in the making of commonwealths ; and they had hate- 
ful narrownesses and weaknesses, which would make them 





* The Beginnings of New England; or, The Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
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intolerable companions in our days of liberty and. light— 
days which they, consciously and unconsciously, greatly 
helped to make possible. There are two sides to the ques- 
tion, but the historic balance has long since been struck in 
favor of the men of Plymoth and Massachusetts Bay. 

Mr. Fiske, as is well known, has for some years been a 
special student of American history, putting the results of 
his work into popular lectures up and down the country ; 
into magazine articles for Harper's or The Atlantic ; and 
lastly into duodecimo volumes. Thus far he has given usa 
series of chapters on‘ American Political Ideas, Viewed from 
the Standpoint of Universal History’; a study of the Con- 
stitution-making, or ‘ Critical Period of American History’ ; 
and a juvenile story of the Revolution. Of these the second, 
by its choice of theme, its convenient arrangement, its com- 
pactness, and its straightforward trustworthiness, has proved 
the most useful. No single work, of moderate size, exactly 
takes its place, and it is likely to remain a useful manual for 
students and ‘general readers.’ In the present work Mr. 
Fiske neatly summarizes his conclusions, which are sub- 
stantially those of the wisest scholarship of the time, con- 
cerning the English character; the town-meeting; the re- 
ligious strife in England in the seventeenth century; the 
foundation of a new England in 1620-40; the first American 
theocratic-oligarchic-democratic confederacy; the struggles 
with Indians, the royal governor, and each other; and the 
anticipation of the forthcoming nation into which the Puri- 
tan colonies were to be incorporated. The moderate view 
of Puritanism—that it was a mixed but unquestionable 
good—is taken and ably and entertainingly supported, and 
the book is very well worth adding to popular or private 
libraries. 

It is not impertinent or unkind, however, to say that it is 
to be regretted that we do not get from a mind as able as 
Mr. Fiske’s something better and larger and more enduring 
than these clever monographs. The author of ‘ Outlines of 
Cosmic Philosophy’ is one of the best ‘all-round’ scholars 
we have; and this fact, which shows itself in his willingness 
10 lecture or make magazine essays, is proving injurious to 
his chief undertakings. These present pages clearly show the 
evils due to the necessity of addressing an audience in a set 
limit of time; the audience and the readers are the momen- 
tary gainers, but continuous historical writing is the loser. 
Few of our first-class American histories or biographies have 
first seen the light in the magazines, or been heard from the 
lecture-platform. 





‘*Gleanings from Japan” * 

Dr. Drxon is not a ‘griffin’ (the Anglo-Oriental word for 
‘tenderfoot ’) on the soil of Japan. Long resident in China, 
he crossed over into Japan in 1864 or thereabouts, and im- 
mediately set to work to study the country and its people. 
This he did in a characteristic way. He secured a bundle 
of native books relating to the history and government of 
the then dually-governed empire, and witu the aid of several 
bright Japanese scholars dug out a vast mass of unusually 
correct and satisfying information about the mysterious land. 
Despite his cramped notes consequent upon his interpreters 
speaking only ‘ pigeon [business] -English,’ and himself 
knowing little Japanese, he wrote the best English book on 
Japan produced before the revolution of 1868, which made 
things clear to even the far-off beholder. Now, twenty years 
after, he supplements his ‘ Japan ’ by ‘ Gleanings from Japan.’ 
Alike in size, type, binding, method and manner, the two 
books are twins, with faults and merits remarkably alike., 

These four hundred pages may not attract the popular 
eye, but every library that wants booksof solid and enduring 
value must have Dr. Dixon’s ‘ Gleanings,’ for his heap is 
nearly all true wheat with very little chaff. He treats of the 
large cites and the places at which Japanese and Occidental 
life comes in close contact ; but more often he takes us into 


* Gleanings from Japan. By W.G. Dixon. Edinburgh: Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
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the country, and out of the beaten tracks. He shows us the 
true grain of the wood underneath the varnish and ve- 
neer. He is alive to the beauties of nature, talks to the 
people in their own tongue, and walks with a native scholar 
who tells him many things and points out what the average 
foreigner would be sure to miss. Being a thorough student 
of the standard writings of Europeans who saw Japan in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and knowing the native 
annals well, he views the landscape as a printed page which 
tells a fascinating story. To find out abundantly what is 
not in other books, one must read Dixon. Of course he 
goes to Hakoné, Nikk6, Tokid, Kioto, Nara and Lake Biwa; 
but he tells of these places not as Miss Bird, who painted in 
brilliant words the picture on her own retina, but as the 
native Japanese himself and the student of history sees. 
Hence the unique value of his book. Those who want to 
know theinner truth as well as the outward facts, in addition to 
travellers’ impressions, must read this modestly entitled book. 
Dr. Dixon is apt to be pessimistic at times, despite his sunny 
temper, and it is evident he does not look through the me- 
dium of those who in 1868 by faith seized the triumph of 
1890 from afar. He does not say anything about the com- 
ing Parliament and the new Constitution. Further, his 
method of turning Japanese names into English is uncouth 
and obsolete. He is by no means a stylist. He hasa 
Scotchman’s faults even in his literary composition, as well 
as in his prejudices. A couple of dozen slight sketches are 
added as illustrations, and there is a good index. Despite 
all its faults, this latest book on Japan will be valued by 
students above a dozen of the average ephemeral sketches 
of a country which cannot be understood in a day. 





Recent Fiction 

‘MISS EYRE FROM BosTON,’ who left that remarkable city and 
her aunt’s old-fashioned house on Mount Vernon Street in ‘the 
theosophical winter,’ after a visit to a Green Street astrologer, to 
meet her fate in a whirl of cathedrals and picture galleries and 
German bands, is a very nice girl, with some real New England 
‘grit’ in her. Margaret Ellwood in Paul Rutledge’s studio is far 
prettier than any of his pictures can have been, Nan Allen taking 
lessons in propriety after climbing for cherries, and hungering for 
Turkish rugs after her Sunday morning baked-beans; Miss Wil- 
fred Sturgis ; Gabrielle La Pierre ; Miss Colchester in scarlet lilies 
and barbaric gold ornaments, and Eleanor Revere in her peach- 
blow gown are all delightful creatures, bearing, perhaps a little too 
legibly, the New England trademark, but at any rate no counter- 
feits. This book of short stories named from the first, by Louise 
Chandler Moulton, is light enough for summer reading, sufficiently 
provocative of not too serious thought to while away an autumn 
forenoon. ($1.25. Roberts Bros.) 





WE SHOULD besorry to think that Capt. King had seen his best 
days, for he is our only military novelist, and up to a year or two 
ago his stories were safe to retain the reader’s interest. But whether 
it be that he knows Arizona and the Northwest much better than 
Virginia and the Civil War, or that the latter themes are stale and 
the former comparatively fresh, there is of late a manifest falling-off. 
‘A War-Time Wooing’ had an elaborate plot, but less than the 
old charm ; and now ‘ Between the Lines ’ smacks suspiciously of 
perp The gist of the tale—a Northern officer nursed back to 
ife by a fair rebel—is the same as in Page’s ‘ Meh Lady,’ but very 
differently handled. There is too much war-history—sixteen pages 
eg., about the battle of Gettysburg, which has nothing to do with 
the story, except that the hero was there, and got cut across the 
cheek by a friend of the heroine. The leash of probabilities is 
rather violently strained at several times, and hating and loving are 
curiously mixed. Mr. King’s heroes are always gentlemen; but 
they incline more and more to the stage soldier. In fact. his peo- 
ple, except the villains and fools and politicians, possess all the ap- 
proved virtues in the highest perfection ; their motives and senti- 
ments are as correct as a fashion-plate. The heroine's ‘sweet’ 
face receives honorable mention in every other chapter, though her 
shell-like ear is somehow neglected. When an author is so meagrely 
provided in the way of characters, he ought to be more careful 
about his plot. Is it not better to let men and women show some 
little individuality in everyday life, than to pull them about with 
strings and pulleys uuder a cloud of successive misunderstandings, 
suspicions and accusations of treason, desertion, spying and murder? 
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At any rate, the machinery here wants oiling, and Pegasus is in 
need of oats. ($1.25. Harper & Bros. ——By THE SAME AUTHOR 
is ‘Laramie; or, The Queen of Bedlam,’ a story of the Sioux war 
of 1876, the Laramie being aconfluent of the Platte, on whose 
banks the events of the tale are supposed to have occurred, ‘ Bed- 
lam ’ a badly decayed part of the officer’s quarters in Fort Laramie, 
and its ‘Queen’ Miss Fanny Forrest, whose New York dresses and 
ay gore kleptomania mystify and bewilder the garrison. ($1. J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) 





EDWARD IRENZUS STEVENSON’S ‘ Janus’ is a novel with a pur- 
se, and that purpose is to show that the practice of art as a pro- 
ession is likely to prove deteriorating to the moral fibre. It begir’s 
with the frustration of an attempted elopement by the timely return 
to common sense of the lady, and ends with a double suicide brought 
about mainly by a failure of that desirable faculty on the part of the 
same lady and her husband. The party of the second part is 
throughout one Moritz Reisse, operatic composer, genre Rubinstein, 
who writes best when spurred by passion, and who, between the 
two catastrophes that begin and end the volume, talks interminably 
of esthetics and the morals of music with his fair friend Nadine von 
Gravenhorst, zée von Lillienberg, and her husband Alexis. An op- 
eratic rabble of other characters, sopranos and contraltos, managers 
and musicians, neither helps nor hinders their arguments nor their 
doom. Still, the novel is readable; the people in it are defined just 
sufficiently to make their misdeeds and mishaps amusing; the 
author's familiarity with the stage stands him in good stead; and 
though his purpose be not attained, perhaps his readers will be just 
as well pleased. ($1. Belford, Clarke & Co.) 


A CERTAIN transparentness of substance, a certain innocency of 
manner, as of the old Greek wonder stories, in the opening chap- 
ters of ‘Thoth,’ lead one to expect, when the modern spirit asserts 
itself further on, that the clear water is to be changed to generous 
wine. But the author seems to be neither able to abstain from 
moralizing nor equal to the task of giving point to the moral which 
he chooses to enforce. The impossibility of shutting out love from 
a share in the guidance of human events is the theme. The rulers 
of an isolated community in the interior of Africa attempt it, with 
the result that their women become degraded and, at the time of 
the great plague at Athens, the ruler selects for his queen a Greek 
woman, Daphne, whom he entices from the stricken city. But she 
revolts against the misogynist laws and the dreams of universal 
conquest of her would-be husband, and finally leads him to forsake 
his country and his ambition and follow her back to Greece in a 
flying car, the machinery of which collapses before he reaches the 
shore. (25 cts. D. Appleton & Co..——WE SEEM to be in dan- 
ger of a school of Esoteric-Buddhistic novels as much alike, one to 
another, as if they were meant to be attached to the spokes of a 
prayer-wheel. ‘The Secret of the Lamas’ is the usual mixture of 
mind-reading, mesmerism and love-making in England, followed 
by Thibetan mysteries, levitation, mountain sheep and lamas. It 
is far from the worst of its kind and may be recommended as more 
than a fair sample. (sSocts. Cassell & Co.) 








THE FACILITY with which the author of ‘ Deborah Death’ makes 
use of other people’s creeds, sentiments and ideas, the thoroughness 
with which he shows himself at home in a second-hand world, in 
which even his criminals and their crimes have the air of having-just 
been taken down from a pawnbroker’s shelves, mark him as a danger- 
ous person in his small canton of the republic of letters. For he is 
clever in turning worthless material to a bad account. A London 
guide-book, a medical cyclopadia and a cursory study of the Lon- 
don slums have furnished him with matter for many pages of his 
novel; and he piles shabby horror upon horror until he almost 
reaches the grotesque. His Doctor Cardosa comes of a family 
which has furnished martyrs to three or four creeds, and himself 
has none, but is chock-full of superstition. He is a cad of a very 
mean type, aping British brutality and Latin corruption. He hasa 
friend, Lambert, who professes to have reformed, but who is worse 
than himself. As a joke upon the Christian doctrine of the atone- 
ment, he offers to assume for a fortnight the punishment due to the 
sins of his friend, and is visited by the ghost of Lambert’s mistress, 
which frightens him into a belief in the after life. He then marries 
the woman whom he had himself intended toseduce. The descrip- 
tion of the decomposed body of the creature whose spirit appeared 
to him in his study is the domne-bouche of the book. (50 cts.)—— 
THE PUBLISHERS of ‘Deborah Death’ are also responsible for 
bringing before the public‘ His Wife or His Widow’ by the author 
of * Fiazel Kirke.’ Its hero, Dick Melton, ‘ belongs to the tiger order 
of men. He allows himself to be supposed dead ; his wife marries 
again ; then he returns and claims her; takes her to ‘ Utah and 
acknowledges himself a Mormon. Brigham Young and his Danites, 
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Mormon marriage, funerals and other proceedings fill the rest of 
the book. (socts. G.W. Dillingham.) 





THE ADVANTAGES of being ground between an upper and a 
nether social millstone, when there happens not to be too much 
friction between them, are exemplified in Mrs, L. B. Walford’s ‘A 
Sage of Sixteen.’ Elma, the ‘Sage’ in question, was an orphan, 
having for next of kin Sir Thomas Alfreton who, the author assures 
us, Was a ‘ vn 5 great personage ’; by her dead father’s will, how- 
ever, she was brought up by a certain Miss Exeter, who was en- 
tirely out of Sir Thomas’s world. Consequently, Elma learned 
propriety from Miss Exeter and to forget propriety in her visits to 
her cousins, thus arriving at the golden mean and earning the title 
which the author bestows on her. Her great achievement is in 
proving to the satisfaction of her cousins and their friends that it is 
possible to live on, good terms with two social sets at once—the 
‘ swells’ and the ‘ half-and-halfs.’ This she accomplishes with the 
aid of a good-natured duchess, her romping daughter, and a cousin 
Piers, who has an eye on Parliament and wants to be popular in 
the county. Miss Edgeworth, modernized and _ considerably 
smartened up, might have written the story, which will be generally 
liked by girls of sixteen whether they be ‘sages’ or not. ($1. 
Henry Holt & Co.) 





THE AUTHOR of ‘ The Heroines of Petosega’—Mr. Frederic 
Alva Dean—has set a good example to story-tellers, by prefixing 
a ‘key to the novel.’ From this we learn that the ‘time’ was 
‘thirty centuries ago,’ and the‘ scene’ was ‘the then kingdom and 
city of Petosega, including the island of Effelda. The former,’ we are 
further told, ‘is now a pretty summer town at the upper portion of 
the lower peninsula of Michigan, called Petoskey. The latter is the 
famous Mackinac Island, the Acropolis of the North, overlooking 
the three northern seas, Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior. The 
scene then changes to Zoatia, a powerful nation in the Mosetta Sea, 
now called the South Pacific, and ends in heroic Athens.’ We may 
infer that the object of the novel is to celebrate the charms of the 
‘ pretty summer town’ and ‘ famous island’ aforesaid. A book of 
this character may well be exempt from criticism. The frequenters 
of those pleasant resorts can be left to decide, according to their 
respective tastes, on its title to admiration or derision. The cold 
outside public might render a too Draconic judgment. (Haw- 
thorne Publishing Co.) 





‘UNDER THE PRUNING-KNIFE, by Mary Tucker Magill— 
an interesting story from the pen of no unpractised writer—isa 
more valuable addition to literature than might appear at first sight. 
The picture it gives of home-life in Virginia forty years ago may 
be relied upon as accurate and vivid ; hence it furnishes an illustra- 
tion to the history of the period greatly to be prized. The lessons 
taught of the discipline of sorrow and submission to the divine will 
enhance the moral value of the volume. The attractions of this 
story are likely to extend the reputation of the author of ‘The 
Holcombes,’ ‘Women’ and ‘The History of Virginia.’ ($1.15. Phila.: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. ——‘ COUNTING THE COST,’ or 
a Summer at Chautauqua, by Cornelia Adele Teal, with an intro- 
duction by the Rev. Frank Russell, is not, we insist, dear reader, 
an advertisement pure and simple. It is sold for money, and not 
distributed gratis ; it has a title-page, table of contents, and six illus- 
trations of buildings on the grounds of this famous educational 
watering-place; but as a story it is an exceedingly thin one, with 
descriptions of Chautauqua and the various persons—bishops, pro- 
fessors and people without titles—who visit, teach or lecture there. 
Some who enjoy this excellent summer resort will read and enjoy 
the book, but we repeat that it is not wholly an. advertisement. 
($1.10. Hunt & Eaton.) 





‘DECIDEDLY,’ says Miss Frederika Clifford in Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron’s ‘A Lost Wife,’ ‘decidedly I must be a very depraved 
young woman, and original sin must be strongly developed in me!’ 
‘ Not at all,’ says the reader when he reaches the end. ‘ But you 
are avery coarse and commonplace young woman.’ Capt. Mark 
Thistleby takes her out rowing, leaves her clinging to a rock, and 
comes back in the nick of time to rescue her from the rising tide. 
Whereupon they kiss, though each is engaged to another. Capt. 
Thistleby marries the other; but she becomes light-minded and 
finally dies, whereupon it is Frederika’s turn to obtain possession of 
the ‘ paragon,’ as she affectionately calls him. (25 cts. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.‘ WHY WAS IT?’ asks Lewis Benjamin in red ink-on 
the cover of his novel ; and he tells us in the first page: it was be- 
cause of heredity. Hugh McDowell hadacalm, = and generous 
father and a weak, fretful and wilful mother, and he was like each 
in turns, or the natures of both fought in him for the mastery. 
Hugh called in whiskey as arbitrator of this ever-recurring quarrel , 
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with the result, too long delayed, of causing his own death and 
leaving his wife free to marry Colonel Benton, which she did to the 
satisfaction of everybody concerned. (Belford, Clarke & Co.)—— 
HAWTHORNE'S ‘ Mosses from an Old Manse,’ Aldrich’s ‘Queen 
of Sheba’ and Miss Phelps’s ‘Story of Avis’ have been added to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Riverside Series of paper-covered popu- 
lar fiction—a continuation of the Ticknor Paper Series. (50 cts. 
each.) Rand, McNally & Co. have added a reprint of Haggard’s 
‘Cleopatra’ to their Globe Library. (25 cts.) 





THE ‘OPEN SORE,’ the ‘heart-disease’ of Africa, is the slave- 
trade, traveller, missionary, explorer, and naval officer, have all tes- 
tified to its unspeakable horrors. Mr. H. H. Johnston, the African 
traveller, and author of ‘ The Kiliwanjiro Expedition’ has success- 
fully attempted to portray anew this sum of all villanies in ‘ The 
History of a Slave.’ It is a realistic sketch of life in western Su- 
dan, and is the outcome of long experience and observation of life 
in the Dark Continent. In monologue a slave of a rich Moslem 
master at Tarabulus tells his life story. Itis a heartrending narra- 
tive of suffering and inhumanity ; and whether purposely meant by 
the author or not, it serves as an awful indictment of Mahometan- 
ism. It reveals a picture of man preying on man, and incidentally 
reveals to us the primitive history of the red man on our own conti- 
nent. We cannot recommend the book as cheerful reading, but the 
student of savage man, and the sympathizer with all efforts to cleanse 
the earth of the great blood-stain of slavery will read it with fas- 
cination. It is a strong book, and fully as powerful as the text are 
the forty-seven full-page illustrations of scenes in Africa made by 
one who drew from memory and finished from sketches made in 
Africa. (50 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 





PRAISE FROM Mr. Lew Vanderpool is praise indeed, but whether 
it be praise worth having is another question altogether. In an 
‘ Introductory note’ to Caroline Washburn Rockwood’s ‘A Masque 
of Honor,’ aézas ‘Crumbs, Crusts and Cake,’ adzas ‘A Saratoga 
Romance,’ Mr. V. assures us that, on reading it, he found that it 
lacked all the deplorable elements of didactic dryness and loath- 
some realism, ‘and that it also abounded with other praiseworthy 
attributes.’ It is, in fact, deplorably worthy of Mr. Vanderpool’s 
enconiums. It dashes on from the nebulous middle ground be- 
tween religion and dressmaking, into the mysterious borderland 
where ‘literature’ joins ‘society.’ It is all fulfilled of enthusiasts 
and ‘Athenian Bohemians.’ It Senne tous ‘ The Secret of Power’ 
and indiscretely reveals ‘A Boston Girl’s Ways.’ It tangles 
things up by means of facial resemblances, and unsnarls them again 
to reach the triumphant conclusion that though ‘Saratoga is said 
to be an extremely “impossible” place for lovers’ trysts, seclusion 
and romance,’ ‘ it is doubtful if any spot on this fair continent can 
give more convincing proof to the contrary than the famous Spa 
whose avenues, parks and cottages have furnished material for this 
“Saratoga Romance.”’ Weshould sayso. (s5octs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls.) 





‘THE FOG PRINCES’ described by Florence Warden are a group 
of London freebooters, working by preference on foggy days, who, 
taking advantage of the connection of one of their number with a 
noble family, restrict their operations to preying upon its members, 
and so manage to commit crimes of allsorts with impunity. Certain 
passages, especially the first adventure of the trio in finding and 
making away with a lost treasure, are well conceived; and, in 
general, the novel is superior to most of its class. Lovel’s Inter- 
national series, in which it is published, contains also the Rev. S. 
Baring Gould’s powerful but distressing story ‘Mehalah,’ whose 
heroine battles vainly against fate in the person of her domineering 
lover determined to rule or ruin; John Strange Winter’s ‘ Sophy Car- 
mine,’ in which figure ‘ Bootles’ Babies,’ grown to unconscionable 
little prigs, and Bootles’ self, turned watch-maker ; ‘ Rita’s’ ‘ Miss 
Kate’ and‘ A Vagabond Lover’; Rosa Nouchette Carey’s ‘The 
Search for Basil Lyndhurst,’ and Mona Caird’s ‘The Wing of 
Azrael '—all of which, we believe, have already been introduced to 
the public in this country or in England by other publishers. (30 
cts.each. Frank F. Lovell & Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

The New Review is edited on somewhat sensational lines, in the 

i g described in England as American but which since the time 
of Jeffrey seems to have been thoroughly English. Mr. Grove, the 
accomplished editor, has two sets of authors ‘on tap’: those who 
sign their articles and deal in compliments, and those who write 
anonymously and use a bludgeon for a pen. The interesting pa- 
pers on‘ Talk and Talkers of To-Day’ are continued in the August 
number, and discuss among others Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Robert 
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’ Browning, Mr. James Russell Lowell,-and Mr. Henry James. Ac- 


cording to this gossip, Mr. Labouchere is not the ‘absolute and all. 
round cynic that he affects to be.’ It is this ‘ simulated cynicism,’ 
this ‘ palpable endeavor to make out the worst of everyone, including 
himself, which gives a flavor of unreality to his conversation.’ But 
‘in spite of this defect,’ he ‘is an engaging talker.’ On the whole 
this writer sets down Mr. Browning as ‘the readiest, the blithest, 
and the most forcible of talkers,’ and gives one or two quotations 
showing his readiness and the blithesomeness of his repartee. Mr. 
Lowell comes under the anonymous writer’s lash. Though ‘an 
accomplished politician, a brilliant writer, and an admirable after- 
dinner speaker,’ he is, ‘ conversationally considered,’ an ‘inaccurate 
man with an accurate manner.’ That is, he has had certain ad- 
vantages in touching elbows with his English betters which may 
impress his countrymen, but in England they have found him out. 
He is a Brazilian pebble, not a real diamond, and we would never 
have discovered the sham if it had not been for The New Review. 
Following this are“two articles on the German Emperor, the first by 
his American schoolmate, Poultney Bigelow, the other by an anony- 
mous detractor. Mr. Bigelow writes of him with enthusiastic ad- 
miration and affection, while the writer whose article supplements 
his describes the comparatively youthful William as possessing 
almost every bad quality a. man can well possess, and echoes the 
prediction that his reign will end in disaster. Other papers of in- 
terest in this number are ‘Matthew Arnold,’ by Lord Coleridge, 
continued from the July number, and ‘Mythology and the Old 
Testament’ by Andrew Lang. The Duke of Marlborough, whose 
reputation as a scientist is not yet established in this country, writes 
on the subject of ‘ Electric Lighting.’ 

The title of Edgar Fawcett’s ‘complete novel’ in Lzppzncott's is 
‘Solarion.’ ‘‘ That was an inspiration,” he told himself, as he walked 
onward. There is majesty in such a name, and a large suggestion 
of loneliness as well. I like it. Iam glad it cametome.”’ It is 
not Mr. Fawcett speaking in his own person: it is a young man 
whose ‘ full name was Kenneth Rodney Stafford,’ all whose early 
life was passed ‘ among the fascinating hills of Vermont.’ Asa 
little boy he ‘ was very beautiful, but with a decidedly girlish look,’ 
so he pleaded with his mother to cut off the ‘long, thick, golden 
curls,’ which caused him to be called ‘ missy’ and ‘girl-boy,’ and 
she consented, although she was a widow and he was her only 
child. No wonder that when so fond a parent ‘ suddenly sickened 
and died,’ the son was ‘ overwhelmed with horror and loneliness at 
her demise.’ But instead of committing suicide—an act which he 
had ‘ meditated,’-—he went to Germany, where his intelligent thirst 
for knowledge caused him to be called by his college mates Zennt- 
nissverruckt, just as in earlier days he had been called ‘ girl-boy ’ 
and ‘ missy.’ He was a materialist, with purely scientific tastes and 
aptitudes, and a purse which enabled him to ‘ purchase the most 
precious instruments without a thought of their cost.’ Electricity 
was his specialty. It was also the specialty of a learned Ger- 
man, dying of an aneurism, whom Kenneth met in Strasburg. A 
momentous discovery had rewarded Herr Klotz’s life-long re- 
searches, but so damaging to accepted creeds would its publication 
have been, that he suppressed the edition of the treatise in which it 
was disclosed, retaining but a single copy of the book. This, on 
his death-bed, he gave to the young American, who solemnly swore 
to destroy it unread. Instead of doing so, Kenneth perused it 
carefully, and as a consequence went to breeding dogs among the 
fascinating hills of his native State. ‘ After all,’ asked Kenneth in 
the seclusion of his laboratory, ‘had Conrad Klotz realized that the 
corpus striatum, the gray cortical substance, the medulla oblongata, 
the optic thalamus, are all media of a far more facile receptivity 
than stubborn sinew and obdurate thew?’ Be that as it may, in 
due time his experiments resulted in the birth of Solarion. Far 
from employing the electric current as a destructive agency, Kenneth 
used it as a creative power, and with its aid shortly endowed 
Solarion with the power of speech. This the dog was not slow to 
avail itself of, and as it talked a great deal, it is pleasant to know 
that its voice was not nasal and dissonant, but sweet and low. 
When he mused that he was ‘alone, quite alone, among created 
beings,’ it'was in ‘ mellow, dulcet’ tones, not the snarling accents 
of an ordinary cur; and Kenneth felt so keenly for the poor beast, 
that he fainted at its feet. But in another interview the dog for- 
gave him in a magnanimous speech spoken in a‘ voice rich as the 
tender tolling of a golden bell.’ It was certainly a magnificent 
animal, and its development a dazzling achievement. No wonder 
Kenneth occasionally buried his head in the creature’s ‘soft, silky 
curls,’ and professed for it an undying affection, Even before it 
had been taught to speak, as it did, ‘the purest of English,’ musing 
upon the engagement of a quondam sweetheart to an Italian prince, 
‘«“T do not care,” he had meditated quite callously ; “ I have Sola- 

rion.”’ But the young lady comes back to America, and Kenneth 
renews his attentions to her, and presents her with Solarion. The 
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dog has promised not to talk to her, or to any one, indeed, save 
Kenneth; and the latter has pledged himself not to make the 
animal’s ‘ unique and awesome’ place in the world known to any 
human being. Matters become complicated when the woman in 
the case decides to marry another suitor. Kenneth orders the dog 
‘to follow him home, but Solarion laconically replies: ‘ You want me 
‘to grovel at your feet; 1 prefer ers.’ What should a high-spirited 
:gentleman do when thus addressed by a dog? There is but one 
reply possible. Kenneth fires a pistol-shot with fatal, but not in- 
-Stantaneously fatal effect, and when the affianced youth and maiden 
rush into the room, they find one half his face destroyed by the 
‘fangs of Solarion. ‘One eye had been torn from the socket and the 
~-other was almost wholly blinded by blood.’ ‘He showed signs of 
madness, and I shot him,’ says Kenneth. And Solarion cannot 
-give him the lie, for a bullet is embedded in his brain. We have 
‘left ourselves no space to note the other good things in the maga- 
-zine ; but our readers will see that nothing could be of consequence 
in comparison with a novel such as ‘Solarion..—not even the very 
‘interesting fourth instalment of Mr. Childs’s ‘ Recollections,’ Julian 
Magnus’s ‘How Plays are Made,’ William S. Walsh’s ingenious 
-story of ‘ The Pine and the Palm,’ or Samuel Minturn Peck’s 
ypoetic picture of ‘An Alabama Garden.’ A’portrait of Mr. Fawcett 
-serves as frontispiece. 


The fine, strong profile of St. Mémin’s crayon drawing of Mar- 
-shall, engraved by J. H. E. Whitney to accompany a paper on the 
‘first Chief Justice by Justice Bradley of the Supreme Court, is Zhe 
-Century's September frontispiece. The opening article, ‘ Winged 
Botanists,’ with illustrations by the author, Hamilton Gibson, refers 
to the butterfly, an insect that haunts not only the summer garden 
‘but the winter farmyard, and in at least one of its varieties is ‘at 
‘home in Arctic snows, omnipresent from Alaska to Brazil, and from 
Lapland to northern Africa.’ Nothing in the magazine will find a 
~wider audience than the new Bonaparte matter. This consists of 
‘letters from Capt. Ussher of the Undaunted, who took the fallen 
Emperor to Elba, and Lieut. Nelson Mills of the Northumberland, 
to which vessel Napoleon was transferred from the Bellerophon, 
~when the voyage to St. Helena was decided upon. The hero-wor- 
‘ship of a certain ‘Mrs. M.’ is to be thanked for the preservation of 
these unpublished bits of history, for to her the Captain’s letters 
were forwarded by his cousin, a lady who knew her admiration for 
the Emperor, while those of the Lieutenant, who was er cousin, 
were written for her own eye. A vivid description is given of the 
scene of the embarcation for Elba. On the way Napoleon desired 
to anchor at Ajaccio, his birthplace, but a storm prevented. ‘Inthe 
gale I told him I had more confidence than Czesar’s pilot : the com- 
pliment pleased him.’ ‘He was immensely interested in the discipline 
-of the sailors and the working of the ship, lost no time in thoroughly 
mastering the topography of his island, kingdom (‘Ah! mon fle est 
‘bien petite ’), inquired whether the Elbans were addicted to assassin- 
.ation, expressed unbounded admiration of Wellington, and was al- 
ways ‘most agreeable and polite.’ On the way to St. Helena he 
-showed as great an interest as ever in the details of managing the 
ship, walked the deck a great deal though he was never very steady 
-on his pins, and betrayed a fenchant for playfully pulling the whis- 
kers or ears of the officers and men. He talked freely of his cam- 
paigns, and of his intended invasion of England. Of his disasters 
in Russia, he said :—‘ From my-first sry | into a military ca- 
pacity to the destruction of Moscow, mine had been a series of 
good fortune and advancement in life without a parallel; and the 
‘very reverses which took place in Moscow, in case it had so hap- 
pened I had been killed, would have been attributed more to my 
loss than to their realcause.’ Another conqueror, himself conquered 
only by death, at the age of twenty, is celebrated in John A Paine’s 
‘The Pharaoh of the Exodus, and His Son.’ Several portraits that 
give an impression of truthfulness reproduce for us not only the 
general look but the very features and expression of the aged Men- 
ephtah and of the warlike young Seti-Menephtah, who brought the 

gyptians victoriously back from Ethiopia only two years before 
he fell a victim to the plague that destroyed the first-born of every 
Egyptian household. The ‘true stories’ of Louisiana is supple- 
mented by one which is vouched for ‘ only by tradition’: to a 
«solid stone house’ it is a ‘small frame lean-to, to add which Mr. 
‘Cable hopes to get the consent of the underwriters. Its moral is 
‘that ‘men can be better than their laws.’ Mr. Kennan’s paper on 
the Kara political prison is embellished again this month with the 
portrait of a handsome woman; it is the concluding article on this 
oo of suffering. There is an attractive quaintness about Anna 

ichberg King’s Dutch story, ‘Jufrow van Steen,’ and also about 
Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘The Old Bascom Place,’ which is ‘to be 
concluded in our next.’ Thomas Cole engraves the main group 
in Masaccio’s fresco of ‘The Tribute Money,’ ‘An American Artist 
an Japan’ (Theodore Wores) gives pen and pencil glimpses of that 
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enchanted island of the East, and Brander Matthews pays centennial 
tribute to the oe American writer, Fenimore Cooper, who was 
born a hundred years ago this September. Of much good verse in 
the magazine, the most striking thing is James Jeffrey Roche's bal- 
lad, ‘ “Albemarle ” Cushing.’ 


Folk-lorists must wonder how they ever got along without The 
Journal of American Folk-Lore that now comes to them four 
times a year. Owen Dorsey continues his Omaha notes in the cur- 
rent number, and Alice Fletcher spreads out some new leaves from 
her note-book of jottings made during her residence among the 
same tribe. H. Pomeroy Brewster traces to a Hebrew source the 
old story of the House that Jack Built, and Rose, a variant of Beauty 
and the Beast, and a new version of the nursery-tale of Johnny-cake 
are narrated in ‘English Folk-Tales in America.’ The ‘ Mohawk 
Legend of Adam and Eve’ accounts for the lump in the human 
throat in the familiar way, but also assures us that our first parents 
were originally as hard and shiny all over as their descendants’ 
fingernails are to-day. The opening paper consists of ‘ Notes on 
the Cosmogony and Theogony of the Mojave Indians of the Rio 
Colorado, Arizona. 





London Letter 


IT wILL probably be a surprise as well as a disappoint- 
ment to Mr. Gairdner, the accurate and painstaking author 
of the new volume of the Twelve English Statesmen Series, 
to find that the dish which he has so carefully prepared 
for his readers will scarcely tickle the ordinary palate. 


Mr. Gairdner’s ‘ Henry the Seventh’ is an excellent study of 


a period rife with interest and aglow with romance. But 
alas! we of the nineteenth century are not romantic, and 
reserve our interest for ourselves. The majority of us are to 
the full as indifferent as to all that went on during the Wars 
of the Roses as the people themselves are said to have been 
while that terrible, murderous campaign was being carried 
on in their midst. So long as each stolid yokel kept his 
own head on his shoulders, he did not greatly concern him- 
self whose fell: so long as he and his were not ordered ‘to 
the front,’ he could hear with resignation that the front was 
a dangerous place. This, at least, is the impression we re- 
ceive from Mr. Gairdner’s account of that period, at whose 
close the young King, Henry the Seventh, was called upon 
to sit on the throne of England. Verily, it was a throne 
beset with perils, and the crown was a crown lined with 
thorns! Henry, however, would seem to have been man 
enough, and monarch enough for it all; and both as a states- 
man, and as a warrior, his name has come down to us sur- 
rounded by a halo, which Iam bound to confess his present 
biographer does his best to dissipate. Not that Mr. Gaird- 
ner is unwilling to credit his subject with a few of the attri- 
butes of greatness, but he contrives to take off the shine and 
the gloss as it were, even from these; and while allowing the 
King to have been a successful soldier and a prosperous 
politician, we are instructed to believe that it was by deputy 
he shone in both of these characters, taking no personal 
part either in politics or in war. Henry is described asa 
silent, reserved, unattractive individual, with a turn for /- 
nancing : nay, he must have been a heaven-born financier, 
since he left behind him—and that at a distrustful period 
of England’s history—a vast accumulation of ready money, 
and ready money that had not been extorted out of an 
oppressed or discontented people. Those from whom the 
sovereign obtained it were only subjects whose own privi- 
leges were so questionable, and whose own sins of extortion 
were so palpable, that no tongue could have been raised in 
protest. This was something, and this is about all that Mr. 
Gairdner concedes without reluctance to a monarch re- 
nowned in history, and whose memory is enshrined in the 
annals of fame. The authenticity of our author’s state- 
ments none will be inclined to dispute, and from a literary 
standpoint the excellence of the work is undeniable,—but 
there is something hard, pitiless, and ungentle in the touch 
that has limned the portrait, and if we must accept it as a 
likeness, it is much as we would accept some cruel photo- 
graph, whose bare outlines assert themselves to be facts, but 
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which for lack of softening shades and colors conveys an 
impression far removed from true. 

A very good idea at this season is Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
Adventure Series, and the series itself promises to be both 
exciting and stimulative. The volumes are to be by differ- 
ent hands, and will be illustrated by cuts and portraits. We 

‘are to have, among others, the ‘Adventures of a Young Son’ 
(elder ones are presumably too precious), the confessions of 
* Remarkable Buccaneers ’ (safe to set all our boys a-buc- 
caneering, if they only knew how), .the ‘ Jesuits in the Far 
East’ (which will probably be the best of the bunch), and 
last, but not least, the tales of ‘ Moravian Missionaries ’"— 

‘(likely to be exceedingly queer tales, Moravians having a 
special aptitude for missionary enterprise and risk). 

In connection with this last idea, let me mention, though 
the subject is of course rather threadbare, Mr. Edward 
Clifford’s delightful little monograph, ‘Father Damien.’ 
Do not let any readers, especially young readers, be de- 
terred from perusing this brief record of one of the greatest 
lives ever lived, by the idea that they already know all about 
Father Damien. We read a column in a newspaper, or an 
article in a magazine, and we feel interested and impressed; 
but the monthly or daily periodical gets laid aside, and even 
should we desire to refer to the paper which moved our 
sympathy or our admiration, we know not where to find it. 
Then the subject itself fades from our memory. Father 
Damien, the leper-martyr, a few months ago was promi- 
nently before the world: everyone was reading about him 
and talking about him; and happily the interest then ex- 
cited did not die out aimlessly, but led to diverse results; 
but there were many, especially among the young, who only 
heard from the lips of their elders the tale of self-devotion 
(and, moreover, there will be many in the future who may 
not hear of it at all, unless it be recorded in something more 
lasting than the floating literature of the mouth), for all of 
whom the story of Father Damien’s life is a book to be rec- 
ommended upon every ground. It will tell them, and that 
in simple, intelligible language what the good priest really 
did, what he elected to do, what he sacrificed, and what he 
suffered. It gives also a thrilling and dramatic account of 
the isolated leper-settlement, with all its horrors and its sor- 
rows. At the same time, Mr. Clifford is no sensationalist 
nor exaggerator; he readily avows every ameliorating cir- 
cumstance, and owns himself to have been more than once 
very thoroughly surprised and cheered by the placid 
equanimity of many -of the poor, plague-stricken crea- 
tures—an equanimity only exhibited, however, after the 
actual influence which Father Damien had exerted on 
their behalf had brought about a less terrible state of 
wretchedness and want than had hitherto been their portion. 
All had forsaken them, none had cared to go near them, 
till one undaunted spirit had stood forth, and alone and 

' unaided had gone voluntarily to the dreadful death in life 
which only Death itself could terminate. Every boy and 
girl will read such a book. They cannot help reading it. 

‘ Perhaps they may only mean to glance at a page or so, in 
deference to the wish of parent or guardian ; but once the 
eye is caught, the attention is sure to be arrested ; and the 
youthful reader, deaf to all besides, will go on and on, turn- 

ing over leaf after leaf, till the last word—for the book, after 
all, is quite a small one—is reached. Let it lieon you table, 
father or mother: some one or other will take it up every 
day : the idler, the passer-by, the impatient one who waits 
for a laggard—some one will lift it up, peep into it, become 
absorbed in it; then who can tell what may be the full 
fruition of the seed thus sown ? 

And so those wonderful, beautiful, and most extraordi- 
nary and incomprehensible freaks of Nature called orchids 
are about to receive names which the uninitiated may at 
least hope to pronounce without the ‘surgical operation’ 
which Sydney Smith would doubtless have considered neces- 
sary, had he lived to essay the crack-jaw sounds of ‘ Warse- 
wiczella,’ and ‘ Wollschlegelia,’ and ‘ Vrydagzynia’! On 
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the 26th of last month a meeting of amateurs, importers, and 
dealers in orchids was held, under the presidency of Sir 
Trevor Lawrence, to consider the question, it being presum- 
able that even orchid-growers themselves find life scarcely 
long enough for the struggle with orchid nomenclature. 
The difficulty seems to have had its origin in the compara- 
tive rarity of the plant until within a very short time ago. 
Linnzus thought that there might be three hundred orchids 
in the world, counting genera and species: we have now 
something like eight thousand on the books. Moroever, a 
considerable portion of the globe is still unsearched. Thus, 
in the days ot the Swedish botanist, an international name, 
a name which conveyed a certain meaning to learned ears, 
was all very well, in connection with a few rare and valuable 
plants. What mattered it that only the few could remember, 
or pronounce, when only the few could obtain? But then 
began the multiplication of orchids, and with this increase 
the necessity for fresh names; until, finding other resources 
inadequate, botanists thankfully accepted and consented to 
classicize the patronymic of any one who claimed to be the 
discoverer of a novelty. Wild work thence ensued; and it 
was at length felt that something must be done, especially 
after the vast storehouses of the African continent had be- 
gun to afford glimpses of treasures untold yet to be given up. 
The point now is, Shall we after all have simple, easy names 
by which we who love orchids, with their delicate fragrance 
and exquisite formation, but who know nothing about them 
from the horticulturist’s point of view, can discriminate 
one from another? Shall we be able to point to a feathery 
amber or lilac spray and récognize it by its name, as we 
would a rose or a carnation? Orshall we still be doomed, 
even after the meeting at Kew and the motion of Dr. Mas- 
ters, to describe a favorite in the orchid house as ‘ the one 
with its roots in the air,’ or the other ‘ that clings to a bare 
board’? 

As no one likes less to pose before the world than the 
Poet Laureate, very little notice was taken—in the way that 
notice usually is taken, nowadays—of his eightieth birth- 
day on Tuesday last. Nevertheless, a good many people 
thought and spoke of Lord Tennyson on that day, and there 
was a general feeling of surprise at hjs age, together with 
a cordial hope that he may be spared to see many another 
6th of August, even though he should never give us—as. 
assuredly he never will give us—another ‘ Locksley Hall.” 
Lord Tennyson does not look a very old man; but he has a 
suffering face (which he carefully hides as much as possible, 
while driving along the lanes in the Isle of Wight), and it 
must be owned a somewhat fretful and peevish expression. 
As is well known, visitors and photographers are his especial 
aversion : in the expressive vernacular of his stout little 
dairy-woman on the Faringford farm, ‘he can’t abear ’em.’ 
His birthday he elected to pass in his Surrey home, rather 
than by the Freshwater waves ; and doubtless he was right, 
for the sea-wind is hot and exhausting at the latter spot 
during these late summer months, whereas the air on the 
Surrey hills is the purest and most refreshing imaginable. 

A very youthful looking “#térateur is the kindly, genial 
author of ‘ The Wooing O’t,’ who attained her 65th birthday 
the other day, and whose new novel, ‘A Crooked Path,’ is 
being favorably noticed by the reviewers. From what I 
gather (for I have not yet seen the book), all who appreciate 
Mrs. Alexander's natural, lively descriptions and agreeable 
style will be well pleased with this latest effort of her pen. 
But, after all, new editions of old books are, as I said in my 
last letter, the feature of the present publishing season, and 
a perfect library of nice little copies of the works of the 
greatest authors of this or any other country may now be 
made by almost any one, whatever be the state of the purse. 
My own price for a book is ninepence. It does not encourage 
literature, but that I cannot help. The nine-penny books 
are, to my view, all that eye can wish, or heart desire. 

Lonpox, August 14, 1889. L. B. WALFORD. 
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The Lounger 


MR. BROWNING has ‘ caught it’ on all sides for his ill-considered 
tirade against ‘Omar’ Fitzgerald; and The Saturday Review, 
never behind when ‘slashing ’ is to be done, ‘ goes for him’ in ap- 
— fashion—the fashion approved by people who like to see 

rd knocks delivered, no matter whom they disfigure, To belittle 
Browning, it magnifies Fitzgerald, ‘ the author rather than translator 
of one thing which Mr. Browning at his best has hardly outdone.’ 
And it not only deplores the poet’s protest against Fitzgerald's 
words, but defends Fitzgerald’s position : 


He had no personal knowledge of, and was making no personal refer- 
ence to, Mrs. Browning ; but was speaking of her in the capacity in 
which by her own act she had given any man a right to speak of her, 
that of a person who wrote and published books, Even so he calls her 
a ‘woman of genius,’ of ‘ real genius.’ But he thought (which is a per- 
fectly sound and defensible opinion) that women in literature ‘ only do 
what men do better;’ he evidently (in which some not incompetent 
critics agree with him) thought ‘Aurora Leigh’ a very intolerable book, 
and he probably (again with the sdme assent) thought that Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s genius was alloyed with vast quantities of sentimental gush, bad 
verse, bad taste and the like. 





The Saturday Review wants it to be plainly understood that it 
is as narrow-minded and indelicate as Fitzgerald himself, and 
every reader will admit that it is. The ‘woman of genius ’ should 
forswear poetry and mend her husband’s socks: even the posses- 
sion of wealth as well as genius cannot, in Fitzgerald’s or The Sat- 
urday’s eyes, exempt her from this homely duty and discipline. 
The ruling is a little hard, and the chivalrous American is unlikely 
to sympathize with views that tend to lower woman in the social 
scale. We may, however, forgive while we lament such narrow- 
ness in one who has piren us the ‘ Rubaiyat’; we may overlook 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘ gush’ for the sake of the ‘true genius ’ mani- 
fested in her sonnets; we may even forget that Robert Browning 
has forgotten himself and written like—7he Saturday Review! 
But on what plea shall we be merciful to The Saturday itself, 
when, in its rage at being outdone in vituperative scolding, it 
attacks a great poet as if he were a horse-thief? Fitzgerald 
and the Brownings may have drawn heavily upon our good nature 
and affection; but we hasten to honor the drafts. The‘ slasher,’ 
however, overdraws not only its account but its credit. 





IN A RECENT BSelford’s Magazine, Virginia Sharpe Patterson 
writes feelingly on the ‘ Disadvantages of Women Writers.’ The 
special disadvantages that she mentions are the time and the 
— As a usual thing, the male author, when the spirit moves 

im to write, retires to his study, where no one is allowed to inter- 
rupt him during the hours of work, and where he has a desk fitted 
up with all the labor-saving devices so temptingly set forth by 
the contributors to 7ke Writer. The female author, on the other 
hand, when seized by an inspiration, cannot seclude herself alone 
with her books and her rolling-top desk. It is more than likely 
that she is in the kitchen baking bread, which cannot be left to take 
care of itself. With doughy hands she takes the pencil happily left 
by the grocer’s clerk, and in a stolen moment indites a sonnet on 
the unstamped side of a paper bag. Or she is in the nursery, rock- 
ing the cradle with her foot and trying to compose her thoughts 
and amuse the children, while an old atlas on her knee serves her 
as adesk. Even the more fortunate woman, one who does not 
have to bake the bread or guard the nursery, has interruptions 
that never come to the man. She may even have a room to write 
in and every convenience around her, but she cannot deny herself 
to the cook who has some important household question to ask, or 
to the maid who is going to the market and comes to-her for final 
instructions. One would think that the spinster might be spared 
the interruptions so annoying to the mother of a family, yet even 
she may have a little niece who makes constant and seemingly un- 
avoidable demands upon her attention. 





THERE HAVE been men, however, who have written under dis- 
advantageous circumstances. I do not speak of war correspondents, 
who have written columns of description with a drumhead for a 
desk and the bullets flying past their ears, for they are journalists, 
and journalists are expected to accomplish miracles. But books 
have been written, and great books too, under any but favorable 
circumstances. Johnson wrote ‘ Rasselas’ with his mother’s body 
lying in the house, in order to raise money to defray the funeral ex- 

nses. Goldsmith wrote his plays with the sheriff's officer 

ocking at his door—a serious interruption to one’s thoughts, I 
should say. Bunyan wrote his immortal ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
in prison, where he may have had quiet enough, but must 
also have had jarring interruptions of various kinds, and a lack 










of writing materials. If we read the biographies of most of the 
writers of the eighteenth and earlier centuries, we will find 

did their best work under the most unfavorable circumstances, It 
is only in the nineteenth century that authors have had uninter- 
rupted hours for work, like other business men, and have had such 
advantages as may arise from the use of type-writing machines, 
stenographers, stylographic pens, various colored’ inks, pigeon-| 
holed desks and writing-pads. 





THERE is peey no country in the world where the relations 
between the. chief ruler and the educational system are so close as 
in Korea. Three years ago, by request of the King, three Ameri- 
can oe duates opened a foreign school at Seoul, in emula- 
tion 6f the University of Tokio. A certain number of students are 
supported and taught at the expense of the Government, the object 
being, by a seven years’ course in English and the natural and politi- 
cal sciences, to educate the young men of the nobility for official posi- 
tions of the highest grade. A Know-nothing party has opposed the 
institution at every step, but the King has not wavered for a mo- 
ment, the crowning proof of his devotion to its interests being his 
personal superintendence of the annual examinations. Indeed, he 
not only dirécts but conducts them himself. A correspondent of the 
Trzbune—presumably one of the American professors in charge of 
the school—describes the method of the royal examiner, and his 
system of marking the candidates: 


His Majesty‘kept account of every mistake in pronunciation or inter- 
pretation, and knew just how to grade the man. In every case he ap- 
pealed to us for our judgment as to the grade which the man deserved; 
and afterward ordered as he thought best. There were four grades: 
‘tong,’ which meant perfect; ‘ yak,’ which meant second; ‘chau,’ third, 
and ‘ poul,’ failure. When the king announced what the man was to 
receive, one of the courtiers picked up a block of wood on which was 
written the Chinese character for that grade, and placing it on a salver 
elevated it before the king and pronounced the name of the grade in a 
loud voice. Then the student retired and another was called up. For 
three days the examination went on, one day being occupied in examin- 
ing their ability to write English at our dictation. At the end His Ma- 
jesty took cognizance of those men who had passed the best examination, 
and prizes were given in the shape of what is called here ‘ rank ’—which 
really means some place under the Government. There are a score of 
different ranks, and the rising from one to the other of these forms is the 
highest ambition of the Korean. 





HERE IS Civil Service Reform with a vengance! Fancy the 
President of the United States personally examining the students at 
the leading colleges, or even those at West Point or Annapolis. 
And fancy a Government position being the reward of merit, even 
if he did so. It may be claimed that the President has not the time, 
even if he had the inclination, to conduct examinations, and it is 
true that he has not; but if as much time were given to the task as 
is commonly set apart for the consideration of political as opposed 
to educational claims, much might be done toward giving us a 
Civil Service on a plane with that of the Hermit Nation. 





I RECEIVED a note last Monday from Mr, William C. Bamburgh, 
whose unique copy of Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Before the Curfew’ I de- . 
scribed a week ago, saying that he had decided to present the book 
to the Autocrat on his eightieth birthday—the 29th inst. No pret- 
tier present can have reached the poet on that occasion. ° In this 
connection I may relate a curious experience: In running over the 
list of great men of America and England who took their first 
draught of atmospheric air in the same year with Dr. Holmes, I 
omitted to mention Abraham Lincoln, and the list would have been 
sadly defective had not the name occurred to me in a dream on the 
night after the paragraph was written. I had not thought of the 
matter for several hours when I turned in ; I was untroubled by any 
thought that the list as it left my hand was incomplete; and I was 
not dreaming of Dr. Holmes’s birthday anniversary ; but suddenly, 
in my sleep, came the thought, ‘ Lincoln was born in 1809.’ The 
omission would have been a glaring one, and I was duly grateful to 
the powers that rule our slumbers for coming to my assistance as 
they did. YetI am not what is called a ‘ believer in dreams,’ and 
only narrate this one for the possible edification it may afford the 
Society for Psychical Research. 





‘D. D.’ RELATES IN The National Review some anecdotes of 
Thackeray, picked up by himself at Charterhouse after the novel- 
ist’s sojourn there was ended. On a hot July day, so one of them 
runs, Dr. Senior and Thackeray, who were in the fifth form, were 
seated side by side, the sixth-formers propounding questions, 
which the head-master might call upon any boy in either form to 
answer, Senior, under the‘combined influence of the heat and a 
dessert of gooseberry pudding heavy with dough and suet, was re- 
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“called suddenly from the land of Nod by his name being pro- 
nounced. Nudged on either side, he started to his feet with a 
sense of hopeless incapacity, having wholly missed the question ; 
but a Mephistophelic whisper at his side said,‘ Wine—say “wine” !’ 
Catching like a drowning man at this twig of help, Senior uttered 
‘the owe. The two forms burst into an uproar of loud laughter, 
while the Doctor, starting from his chair, rushed forth upon the 
platform that sustained it, ‘stamping and roaring like a bull., 
_Amid the din was audible the same small voice, suggesting ‘ Try 
“bread and cheese” !’ The voice of the tempter was, of course, 
Thackeray’s. The passage was something like this: ‘ The Sena- 
“tors met periodically in the Temple of So-and-so, where seats or 
benches were provided for their accommodation.’ On this, some 
Tom Noddy of the Sixth put the silly question, ‘What was pro- 
“vided for the Senators when they met?’ 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE ONLY considerable single subscription to the fund 
‘that has been recorded within the past few weeks was made 
,a few days since by Mary Mason Jones, who put her name 
-down for $500. Our friend America attributes the com- 
paratively slow growth of the fund to the fact that New 
Yorkers are saving money to buy railroad tickets to Chicago 
in 1892, to see the world’s fair! Instead of making small 
jokes on this subject, America should be casting about for 
some graceful form of apology and retraction, against the 
day when the Memorial Arch shall be unveiled—a consum- 
mation which, it confidently predicted a few months ago, 
was never to be expected, no matter how devoutly to be 
wished. The fund now amounts to $47,844.21. When 
$2155.79 more are added to it, work will be begun. The 
additions from Aug. 21 to 27 inclusive were as follows: 

$500 :—Mary Mason Jones. 

$45 :—Forty-five readers of Commercial Advertiser, $1 each. 

$25 :—‘J. L.’ 

$5 :—'A. S. H.’ 

A correspondent of Zhe Evening Post, who hides his 
‘identity (and ears) behind the letter S., thinks that some 
new method should be adopted ‘to bring the matter before 
the public’ and accelerate the growth of the fund. His idea 
is that the arch is intended ‘to set forth in some way the 
progress between 1789 and 1889.’ Nothing of the sort : it 
is intended merely to commemorate the genius and virtues 
of George Washington ; and even S, can hardly think we 
have ‘ progressed ’ very far fromthe Washingtonian standard 
during the past one hundred years. But having this erron- 
eous idea of the purpose of the arch in his head, he makes 
the following suggestion : 

Would it not be well to commit to some special trades the task 
of setting forth what has been accomplished in their lines? It 
would thus become a national, not a local arch. The various trades 

would take an interest, and would contribute liberally towards 
building it. To set forth clearly the Then and Now, let the printers 
get up some device by which a hand-press would be placed along- 
side of a Hoe, or some other press now in use in great newspaper 
offices. The shoe business would have a man at work on the bench, 
while alongside him there would stand a man at work on a Good- 
year machine. Postal service could have a man on horseback with 
the mail-bags, while alongside would be the fast-mail train. And 
so on with other occupations; a spinning-wheel, with an immense 
power-loom, etc, 

I can only suggest one antithesis that the writer has over- 
looked. The contrast between a hand-press and a Hoe 
would be certainly striking, and a spinning-wheel differs im- 
measurably from a power-loom. But these differences are 
as naught compared with the gulf that yawns between the 
callow dullard of 1789 and the full-fledged dolt of to-day; 
SO we suggest among the emblematic devices to go upon the 
reconstructed arch a medallion of some ass of the eighteenth 
century in juxtaposition with the (AS)S. who deatens the 
Post with his ill-timed braying. The immediate effect of the 
adoption of his plan would be to ‘increase’ the fund from 
$47,844.21 to $o. The amount already in hand has been 
subscribed ‘to reproduce in permanent form the temporary 
arch designed by Stanford White’ for the Washington Cen- 
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tennial celebration in this city four months ago. If S.’s 
suggestion about ‘the Then and Now’ were to be acted 
upon, every penny received to date would have to be handed 
back to the persons who have contributed to the fund. We 
don’t expect every newspaper reader to understand how the 
matter stands, though it has been stated and restated a hun- 
dred times; but editors at least ought to comprehend the sit- 
uation, and not cause confusion worse confounded by print- 
ing every ill-considered suggestion that comes through the 
mails. Happily the silly season is near its close, and matter 
worth printing will soon be more abundant in newspaper 
offices. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

AN etching by Le Rat after Menzel’s taking picture of the ‘ Chim- 
ney Corner,’ not printed with the attention to values which it re- 
quires, is the frontispiece to the September Magazine of Art. The 
opening article is on Daubigny, considered as one of the Barbizon 
school of painters. This is followed by a practical article on the 
printing of etchings by Mortimer Menpes, who is himself a practical 
printer. He takes the ground that etchers should do their own 
printing, and cites the examples of Rembrandt and Whistler. An 
illustrated article by T. G. Jackson on the High Street of Oxford 
shows that Tudoresque thoroughfare as it is and as it will be when 
Brasenose college gets its crown steeple. An article on the English 
caricaturists, Gilray, Rowlandson, ‘ Phiz’ and others, by Joseph 
Gregg, is illustrated with reproductions of hitherto unpublished 
sketches. Charles de Kay has an illustrated article on George 
Fuller and W. W. Fenn one on ‘Painter’s Weather.’ Some of E. 
Loevy’s excellent drawings for the ‘ Contes Juifs ’ of Sacher Masoch 
are reprinted with an appreciative account of the book. And there 
are the usual Chronicle and Monthly Record of American Art. 

—The Churchman published as a supplement to its issue of Aug. 
24 a double-page reproduction of Millet’s ‘ Angelus.’ During the 
two days on which the ‘Angelus’ was shown at the galleries of 
Georges Petit, the sum of $509 was made for the victims of a dis- 
aster and $400 for Mme. Millet, the artist’s widow. 


—J. & R. Lamb have recently executed a double-light memorial 
for the new building of the Children’s Aid Society at Second Avenue 
and Forty-fourth St. The design was furnished by Vaux & Rad- 
ford, architects of the building, the subjects being David going forth 
to fight Goliath, and Christ as a child tending sheep in the fields 
near Nazareth, symbolizing respectively Courage and Obedience. 





Unpublished Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
|The Atheneum) 

More than a half-century has elapsed since the leading English 
authors, petitioning the American Congress for international copy- 
right, declared that such a law would have saved Sir Waler Scott 
from the pecuniary difficulties which overshadowed the closing 
years of his life. At that time a young American was publishing 
tales which promised his country also a‘ Wizard of the North ’; but 
it will be seen by the following letters, now in the possession of Dr, 
John S. H. Fogg, of Boston, that his early life was overshadowed 
like that of Sir Walter at its close. It is not doubtful, to one who 
reads the Note-Books of Hawthorne, and remarks the many rich 
blossoms that bore no fruit, that the world lost much through his 
struggle. He indulged a morbid fancy that he was under a retri- 
butive curse because his Salem ancestors had persecuted ‘ witches’ : 
but his real doom was a competition, for which his delicate genius 
was unfit, with the unpaid novelists of Europe. It is strange that a 
proud and educated people like the Americans do not feel it as a 
scandal that among all their brilliant writers hardly one is able to 
live by authorship alone, or without alliance with some publishing 
enterprise. 

For the aoe understanding of the letters, the following dates 
may be helpful. Nathaniel Hawthorne was born July 4, 1804. His 
earliest literary productions were published in Zhe Democratic Re- 
view, edited by. J. L. O'Sullivan, who paid him five dollars per page. 
These were collected in 1837, under the title ‘Twice-Told Tales.’ 
Mr. George Bancroft, the historian, being Collector of Boston un- 
der the Presidency of Van Buren, gave him a place in the Custom 
House of that city (1838). He was turned out of office in 1841; 
sojourned for a time with the Brook Farm Community (described 
in ‘ The Blithedale Romance’) ; married in 1842 (Sophia Peabody), 
and went to reside at Concord, Mass. In 1846 he was appointed 
Surveyor of the Custom House, Salem, from which he was removed 
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in 1849. The letters, with one exception (that to his wife’s sister, 


Miss Elizabeth Peabody), were written to his friend George Still- 
aman Hillard, author of ‘ Six Months in Italy,’ and other works. 


ConcorD, Nov. 24, 1843. 

I wish at some leisure moment you would give yourself the trouble to 
-call into Munroe’s bookstore and inquire about the state of my ‘ Twice- 
told-Tales.’ At the last accounts (now about a year since) the sales had 
not been sufficient to pay the expenses; but it may be otherwise now— | 
-else I shall be forced to consider myself a writer for posterity ; or at all 
events not for the present generation. Surely the book was puffed 
enough to meet with a sale. What the devil is the matter? 

We are very well here, and as usual, preposterously happy. 


CorcorD, March 24, 2844. 

I thank you for your kind and warm congratulations on the advent of 
our little Una—a name which I wish you were entirely pleased with ; as 
I think you will be bye and bye. Perhaps the first impression may not 
be altogether agreeable ; for the name has never before been warmed 
with human life, and therefore may not seem appropriate to real flesh and 
blood. But for us, our child has already given it a natural warmth ; and 
when she has worn it through her lifetime, and perhaps transmitted it to 
descendants of her own, the beautiful name will have become naturalized 
on earth ;—whereby we shall have done a good deed in bringing it out of 
the realm of Faery. Ido not agree with you that poetry ought not to 
be brought into common life. If Flowersof Eden can be made to grow 
among my cabbages and squashes, it will please me so much the better ; 
those excellent vegetables will be just as good to eat, and the flowers no 
less delightful to see and smell. After all, I like the name, not so much 
from any association with Spenser’s heroine, as for its simple self—it is 
as simple as a name can be—as simple as a breath—it is merely inhaling 
a breath into one’s heart, and emitting it again, and the name is spoken. 

I find it is a very sober and serious kind of happiness that springs from 
the birth of a child. It ought not to come too early in a man’s life—not 
till he has fully enjoyed his youth—for methinks the spirit can never be 
thoroughly gay and careless again, after this great event, We gain in- 
finitely by the exchange ; but we do give up something nevertheless. As 
for myself, who have been a trifler preposterously long, I find it necessary 
to come out of my cloud-region, and allow myself to be woven into the 
sombre texture of humanity. There is no escaping it any longer. I have 
business on earth now, and must look about me for the means of doing 
it. . 

It will never do for me to continue merely a writer of stories for maga- 
zines—the most unprofitable business in the world ; and moreover, even 
if there were ever so great a demand for my productions, I could not 
spend more than a third of my time in this sort of composition. It re- 
quires a continual freshness of mind; else a deterioration in the article 
will quickly be perceptible. If Iam to support myself by literature, it 
must be by what is called drudgery, but which is incomparably less irk- 
some, as a business, than imaginative writing—by translation, concoct- 
ing of school-books, newspaper scribbling, &c. If we have a democratic 
administration next year, I shall again favor Uncle Sam with my services, 
though, I hope, in some less disagreeable shape than formerly. 

I sent an article to Graham some months ago, and he wrote tome, ac- 
cepting it with a‘ great deal of pleasure,’ &c.,—but it does not yet ap- 
pear. Unless he publishes it next month, I shall reclaim it—having oc- 
casion for it elsewhere. God keep me from ever being really a writer 
for bread! If I alone was concerned, I had rather starve ; but in that 
case poor little Una would have to take refuge in the alms-house —which, 
here in Concord, is a most gloomy old mansion. Her ‘angel face’ 
would hardly make a sunshine there, You must come and see little Una 
and the rest of us, as soon as the railroad is opened. People of experience 
in babies say she is going to be very pretty—which I devoutly believe, 
though the tokens are as yet hidden from my eyes. At all events, she is 
a remarkably strong and healthy child, free from all troubles and tor- 
ments such as Nature generally provides for poor little babies. She 
seldom cries except for hunger—her alimentiveness being enormously 
developed. She has already smiled once, on the sixteenth morning of 
her existence. I was inclined to attribute it to wind, which sometimes 
produces a sardonic grin; but her mother, who was the sole witness of the 
phenomenon, persists that it was a veritable smile out of the child’s 
mouth and eyes. I hope to see you in Boston, early in next month, 
‘Give our regards to Mrs. Hillard. We long to show her our baby. I 
am glad of Longfellow’s anticipated happiness. It is a pity that any 
mortal should go out of life, without experiencing what gives life its re- 
ality; and, next to a child on earth, it is good to havea child in Heaven.* 

Your friend, NATH. HAWTHORNE, 
SALEM, March 5, 1849. 

I am informed that there is to be a strong effort among the politicians 
here to remove me from office, and that my successor is already marked 
out. I do not think that this ought to be done; for I was not appointed 
to office as a reward for political services, nor have I acted as a politician 
since. A large portion of the local Democratic party look coldly on me, 
for not having used the influence of my position to obtain the removal of 
Whigs,—which I might have done, but whichI in no case did. Neither 
was my appointment made at the expense of a Whig; for my predeces- 


* Mr, Hillard had just lost his only child. 
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sor was - sagan by Tyler in his latter days, and called himself a Demo- 
crat. or can any charge of inattention to duty, or other official 
misconduct, be brought against me; or, if so, I could easily refute it, 
There is therefore no ground for disturbing me, except on the most trucu- 
lent party system. -All this, however, will be of little avail with the 
Hang-wangers,—the vote-disturbers—the Jack Cades who assume to 
decide upon these matters, after a political triumph; and as to any lite- 
rary claims of mine,they would not weigh a feather, nor be thought worth 
weighing at all. 

But it seems to me that an inoffensive man of letters, having ob- 
tained a pitiful little office on no other plea than his pitiful little lite- 
rature, ought not to be left to the mercy of these thick-skulled and no- * 
hearted ruffians. It is for this that I now write to you. There are men — 
in Boston—Mr. Rufus Choate, for instance—whose favorable influence 
with the administration would make it impossible to remove me, and 
whose support and sympathy might fairly be claimed in my behalf—not 
on the ground that I am a very good writer, but because I gained my 
position, such as it is,. by my literary character, and have done nothing 
to forfeit that tenure. - I do not let myself be disturbed by these 
things, but employ my leisure hours in writing, and go on as quietly as 
ever. I see that Longfellow has written a prose-tale. How indefatigable 
he is! and how adventurous! Well he may be, for he never fails. 





SALEM, June 8, 1849. 

I am turned out of office ! 

There is no use of lamentation. It now remains to consider what I 
shall do next. The emoluments of the office have been so moderate that 
I have not been able to do anything more than support my family, and 
pay some few debts that I had contracted. If you could do anything in 
the way of procuring me some stated literary employment, in connection 
with a newspaper, or‘as corrector of the press to some printing establish- 
ment, &c , it could not come at a better time. Perhaps Epes Sargent, 
who is a friend of mine. would know of something. I shall not stand 
upon my dignity; that must take care of itself. Perhaps there may be 
some subordinate office connected with the Boston Atheneum. Do not 
think anything too humble to be mentioned to me. 

I wrote to Longfellow, the other day, that I would dine with him on 
his next invitation; and that you would come too. I should like soon to 
meet you and him. 

The intelligence has just reached me, and Sophia has not yet heard it. 
She will bear it like a woman—that is to say, better than a man. 





Tennyson at Eighty 
(Edmund Gosse, in The St. ¥ames’s Gazette.] 

IT WAS on the 6th of August, 1809, that Alfred Tennyson was 
born at Somersby, a woodland village half-way between the wolds 
and the fens of Lincolnshire. Eighty full years have poured their 
sunshine and their rain, their joys and their sorrows, on that noble 
head, and have left the natural wisdom, the trenchant wit, the deep- 
mouthed music, a little mellowed perhaps, but unimpaired. Last 
spring, as we all remember, the east winds and the wet of an En- 
glish April roused the latent gout that now and again torments the 
poet, and for a while he grew so weak with pain that those who 
love him—and they are counted by thousands—held their breath 
with alarm. But Lord Tennyson’s constitution is wiry, and he 
springs from a resolute race. The summer came—a summer of all 
unusual mellowness and sweetness, one of the rare golden summers 
which he loves to describe—and day by day his strength came back. 
Last June he started from his island home at Freshwater in Lord 
Brassey's yacht, and cruised up and down the English Channel, 
calling at a little glowing seaport town, full of tamarisk and myrtle, 
in the extreme south of Devonshire, whence, as I hear as I write 
these lines, he has come back strengthened and wholly himself 
again. Length of life to him still! May the laurel which has 
clustered so greenly around his brows for nearly forty years flourish 
and bud there. It willbe an evil day that sees the wreath which 
Tennyson has worn since the death of Wordsworth descend to 
any other head than his. 

The mention of Wordsworth may remind us how ry few of 
the great English poets have attained to the limit of full fourscore 
years. Among the leaders of English song during the past five 
centuries only one, until now, has completed his eightieth year. That 
one was William Wordsworth, who survived his eightieth birthday 
sixteen days. On the 22nd of this month Lord Tennyson will have 
outlived even Wordsworth, who was actually dying in a state of 
passive coma when he completed his fourscore years. For some 
time past he had been, in feeling and in force, a much older man 
than Lord Tennyson is at the same age. The latter, in his vigor of 
mind and elasticity of frame, rather recalls another great man of 
letters, and a true though scarcely a great poet, Walter Savage 
Landor, to whom—a weary giant at last—was vouchsafed the 
dubious gift of no less than ninety years of existence. 

Not many of the less famous English poets have completed their 
eightieth year. Far away in the Middle Ages, tedious old ‘ moral’ 
Gower is said to have lived to be eighty-three, and yet more tedious 




























Occleve to be eighty-four. Pubes i Lydgate, monk of Bury, 
was even more aged still before he died ;. but these people lived so 
long ago, in so unscientific an age, so little kept in order by regis- 
trars of birth and burial, that we can build but insecurely on their 
traditions of vast length of life. In any case it was poor stuff they 
wrote, and there was no, reason why they should endure the fate of 
those whom the gods love. In the great age of Elizabeth, when the 
tide of poetry flowed so hard, none of the myriad of songsters lived 
to be very old. Shakspeare and Spenser were almost young; 
Marlowe and Beaumont were mere boys when the envious fates cut 
the thin-spun thread of their existence. Perhaps the rush of ecstacy 
was too rapid, the strain and agony of feeling too intense through- 
out the magnificent reigns of Elizabeth and James; perhaps the 
hearts of the poets were worn out too soon under so unparalleled a 
succession of pulsations. At all events, only two of that mighty 
race—and those none of the greatest, George Chapman and George 
Wither—lived to be old men. The latter died at seventy-nine, and 
the former at seventy-seven. A little later on, in the seventeeth 
century, two Royalists out-lasted the limit of fourscore, Waller 
passing away at eighty-two, and Herrick, in his orchard-muffled 
vicarage in ‘the loathéd west,’ at eighty-three. During the eigh- 
teenth century only one poet contrived to approach his predecessors 
in longevity, and he slightly surpassed them. This was Dr. Edward 
Young, the author of the once-famous ‘ Night Thoughts,’ in which 
all our grandmothers were learned. Dr. Young was within a week 
or two of his eighty-fourth birthday when he died, a grim and miser- 
able old man —‘an ancient gentleman still full of trouble,’ as his 
curate described him, tortured by pride and avarice to the last. 
Shocked at this exit of an octogenarian poet, the Muses permitted 
no son of theirs to live so long for nearly a century, until Samuel 
Rogers persisted in breathing until he was ninety-two. Inourown 
day the venerable and beloved Cardinal Newman, in the warm covert 
of the Oratory at Edgbaston, approaches his ninetieth year. These 
are the only examples of great age in all English poetry; and it 
will be seen that, though most of these names belonged to very 
interesting men, in verse alone only two of these have reached the 
highest attainment. Before the present month of August is out, 
then, Lord Tennyson will have lived longer than any other poet of 
the first rank. He has passed Emerson already; Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes treads very close upon his footsteps ; but four years 
must elapse before he passes the record of William Cullen Bryant. 

As we look around us in the Anglo-Saxon world—nay, on the 
Continent of Europe also—we see no living figure which approaches 
that of Tennyson in literary dignity. As long as Victor Hugo was 
alive it was he who, by common consent, held the sceptre of poetry. 
At his death it descended to the younger Englishman. This is 
perhaps the moment to ask ourselves why Lord Tennyson and not 
another is the confessed first man-of-letters of the present age. In 
what does his pre-eminence consist ? To what qualities of his mind 
and work does he owe it? No question is more difficult to answer, 
because the reply depends on the combination of a great number 
of wholly intangible forces. Still, an answer shall be attempted. 
In the first place, no pretence is made by the admirers of Lord 
Tennyson to claim for him eminence over all his contemporaries in 
intellect or knowledge. He is wise and full of intelligence ; but in 
mere intellectual capacity or attainment it is probable that there 
are many who excel him. This, then, is not the direction in which 
his greatness asserts itself. He has not headed a single moral re- 
form nor inaugurated a single revolution of opinion ; he has never 
pointed the way to undiscovered regions of thought ; he has never 
stood on tip-toe to describe new worlds that his fellows were not 
tall enough to discover ahead. In all these directions he has been 
genet to follow, quick to apprehend, but never himself a pioneer. 

here then has his greatness lain? 

It has lain in the various perfection of his writing. He has 
written, on the whole, with more constant, unwearied, and un- 
wearying excellence than any of his contemporaries. He has 
understood that the first business of an author, and especially of 
an author in verse, is not to preach, nor to teach, nor to prophesy, 
but to write. He has expended the treasures of his native talent 
on broadening and deepening his own hold upon the English lan- 
guage, until that has become an instrument upon which he is able 
to play a greater variety of melodies to perfection than any other 
man. There have been poets in his day who surpassed him in cer- 
tain directions, who have commanded a deeper insight into human 
action, or a louder'volume of lyrical sound. But Tennyson, in his 
immense patience, has been universal. He has cultivated all 
branches of the art of poetry. He has failed in none, he has suc- 
ceeded superlatively in several. 

When Teme began to write verses, nearly seventy years ago, 
the genius of Byron was in the ascendant. The boyish volume 
which his brother Charles and he published together, when they 
were schoolboys at Louth early in 1827, shows this influence 
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strongly. Here is a stanza from that inaccessible book, which has 
never been reprinted, and the few existing copies of which now 
fetch fabulous sums when any of them get into the market. 

Then when the shriekings of the O’er Actium’s ocean rung, 


dying Fame’s garland faded from my 
Were heard above the wave, bro 


WS, 
Soul of my soul! I saw thee flying, Her wreath away I flung. 

I followed thee to save. I sought, I saw, I heard but thee; 
The thunder of the brazen prows, For what to love was victory ? 
Boy’s verses these, perhaps, and in fact the verse is that of a boy 
of sixteen or seventeen, yet how admirable a following of the writer 
then in fashion. A little later, in ‘The Lover’s Tale,’ which he 
long afterwards reprinted, Tennyson showed that he had been 
reading Shelley. In the ‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical,’ of 1830, he was 
evidently under the influence of Keats. These three great poets 
were the comrades of his early youth; but his real masters were 
the ancients. He was deeply imbued with the spirit of Horace and 
Catullus at the moment when he began to write poetry seriously. 
I hope I am not indiscreet if I refer to some remarks on this sub- 
ject which I had the privilege of hearing Lord Tennyson make 
many years ago, in the course of which he attributed his precocious. 
command of metrical language and flow of measured speech mainl 
to the thorough acquaintante which he enjoyed in early youth wit 
the odes of Horace. His father, he told me, insisted on his recit- 
ing, on successive mornings, the whole of the four books of the 
odes from ‘ Mzcenas atavis ’ down without a break to ‘ Progeniem 
Veneris canemus’ before he would pronounce the boy fit to go off 
to grammar school at Louth. ‘Horace was my master,’ I remem- 
ber the poet’s repeating, ‘ Horace—and Keats.’ 

When the time for accepting a profession came, the future Poet 
Laureate refused to trammel himself by undertaking any form of 
business orroutine. He preferred to face the probability of poverty 
to doing anything which should disturb the development of the 
genius within him. It was perhapsa perilous experiment.; but one 
which has been justified a thousand-fold. Lord Tennyson, although 
he started in life anything but what is called ‘ comfortably off,’ has 
never done a day’s work for his living. Or, to be accurate, he has 
worked as few have done, but at a kind and class of labor peculiar 
to himself. Some day, no doubt, the curtain will be drawn from 
the poet’s early life, and it will be seen with what passionate zeal 
and persistent energy he toiled to become a master of all the best 
that literature and nature have to offer to such a student as he 
was. 

After this first apprenticeship to the great writers of antiquity 
and to the leading elder poets of his own race, Lord Tennyson 
ceased to show sign of any outward influence. He created, almost 
before he was of age, a style which was characteristically his own, 
and which has remained so, with the obvious modifications of in- 
creasing age. 

About a stone cast from the wall For leagues no other tree did 

A sluice with blacken’d waters mark 

slept, The level waste, the rounding gray. 
And o’er it many, round and small, She only said, ‘ My life is dreary. 
The cluster’d marish-mosses He cometh not,’ she said; 
crept. She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, I would that I were dead.’ 
All silver-green with gnarléd 
bark : 

This stanza, as perhaps but few readers realize, was composed six~ 
ty years ago. hen it was written there was no one but Tennyson 
who could have produced it ; it is still a perfectly typical example of 
his style. That style, so mellifluous and polished in its mannerism, 
has been applied to so many forms of poetry within the last half- 
century, that with a multitude of uncritical readers it has come to 
suggest the typical form of verse. It has been imitated with suc- 
cess by myriads of more or less accomplished songsters. As Lord 
Tennyson himself complains, in his little piece called ‘The 
Flower,’ 

Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 
But the blossoms born of this accidental sowing do not come to 
stay; they bloom for a moment and disappear. The model on 
which = are formed, which for an instant they may seem to 
equal, outlasts them, and will outlast all the vicissitudes of taste 
and time. 

We are not called — sg to form a final judgment on Lord 
Tennyson’s poetry. Happily, indeed, it is not all yet in our hands. 
A new volume is, at the moment in which I write, lying in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s shop ready to be published in the ensuing winter. 
We are not likely to be disappointed in these winter-blossoms of 
Lord Tennyson’s garden. He was seventy-one when he gave us 
‘Rizpah’ and ‘The voyage of Maeldune;’ he was seventy-six 
when he gave us ‘ The Spinster’s Sweet-Arts’ and ‘Frater Ave 
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atque Vale.’ No doubt the treasury of our literature will be per- 
manently enriched by the contents of the first book any great poet 
has given to the English-speaking world after the age of eighty. 

Meanwhile the whole race rises to do honor to this glorious old 
man, as all Athens rose to carry Sophocles back from the tribunal 
of the Phratores after the recitation of his ‘Cdipus at Colonus.’ 
Let us be careful, however, even in our congratulations. If Pliny 
is to be believed, Sophocles died of fatigue in consequence of the 
boisterous acclamation of hiscountrymen. There is this difference, 
however, between the English case and the Greek one, All that 
was said of Sophocles had to be said in his presence. In these 
days of newspapers and magazines, Lord Tennyson may sit among 
the dry-tongued laurels at Farringford and hear as little as he 
pleases of our plaudits. 





Notes 


IT SEEMS that ‘Micah Clarke’ is published in this country by 
the firm of Harper & Bros. with the author's consent, and Dr. 
Doyle is paid a royalty upon its sale. Messrs. Harper are con- 
sidering a new story by the same author, which has been offered to 
them for publication serially and in book form. If it is as good a 
thing as its forerunner, it cannot take them long to decide what to 
do with it. 


—The Publishers’ Weekly has been informed unofficially that 
the following awards have been made in the American Exhibit of 
the Book and Publishing Department at the Paris Exposition. The 
Prang and similar exhibits are judged in another class, not yet re- 
ported ; Harper's Magazine is embraced in the English exhibit, 
while other publishers not named here will perhaps find themselves 
included in the awards given to the Educational Department : 

Diploma of honor, The Century Co. Gold medals: D. Appleton & 
Co.; Houghton, Mifflin & Co; J. B. Lippincott Co.; G. & C., Merriam 
for Webster’s Dictionary. Silver medals: A. S. Barnes & Co.; George 
Barrie; Dodd, Mead & Co.; Estes & Lauriat; Gebbie & Co.; Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co.; Johns Hopkins Publication Agency; D. Lothrop Co.; 
John Wiley & Sons. Bronze medals: Henry Carey Baird & Co.; R. M. 
Lindsay; A.C. McClurg & Co.; The Publishers’ Weekly; University 
Publishing Co. Honorable mention: Messrs. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse; 
Brentano's; F. A. Stokes & Bro.; Taintor Bros. & Co.; The American 
Bookseller, 

—Lee & Shepard are about to publish a new child’s book by 
Ingersoll Lockwood, editor of 7he Book Lover and literary editor of 
The Bookmaker. lt is entitled ‘ Travels and Adventures of Little 
Baron Trump and His Wonderful Dog Bulger,’.and has been il- 
lustrated by George Wharton Edwards. 


—Max O’Rell has just published in Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library 
(which began with ‘ Called Back,) a book in which ‘ Jacques Bon- 
homme’ is picked to pieces as John Bull, Brother Jonathan and 
Friend MacDonald have already been, by turns. The author's 
fellow-countrymen are handled critically indeed, and yet ‘as though 
he loved them.’ His book—founded, presumably, upon his lecture 
on the same subject—abounds in illustrative anecdotes. 


—Among the Autumn announcements of Houghton Mifflin & 
Co. are ‘Benjamin Franklin,’ by John T. Morse, Jr.; ‘John Jay,’ 
| George Pellew; and ‘ Lewis Cass,’ by Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
all three in the American Statesmen Series; ‘ New Jersey,’ by Aus- 
tin Scott ; ‘ Illinois,’ by E.G. Mason, and ‘ Pennsylvania,’ by Wayne 
MacVeagh, in the American Commonwealths Series; ‘ The Life of 
Richard Steele,’ by George A. Aitken, with several portraits ; ‘ Mary 
Howitt’s Autobiography,’ edited by her daughter Margaret; ‘A 
Rambler’s Lease,’ by Bradford Torrey ; ‘Six Portraits,’ by Mrs. 
M. G. Van Rensselaer ; ‘ Two Coronets,’ by Mary Agnes Tincker, 
author of ‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece’; and a new holiday edition 
of Hawthorne’s ‘ Marble Faun,’ with fifty illustrations of Roman 
scenes connected with the story. Of this last there will be a large- 
paper edition of 150 copies. 

—The No Name Magazine is the name of a new venture to be 
made in Baltimore on Oct. 1. It will contain a series of sketches 
of ‘American Booksellers, Past and Present.’ The first number 
— some unpublished poems of Poe, and a sketch of Mark 

wain opening a series of ‘American Literary Portraits.’ We ad- 
vise the greatest caution in dealing with unpublished poems by 
Poe: the ground is dangerous. 

—wWilliam R. S. Ralston, who died at his home in London at the 
6th inst., was born in 1828, graduated at Cambridge in ’50, and ap- 
pointed in ’53 to an office in the British Museum which he held till 

75. He was called to the Bar in ’62 but never practised. His first 
book was an account of ‘ Kriloff and His Fables,’ which appeared 
twenty years ago and has passed through several editions. In 1872 
he published ‘Songs of the Russian People,’ and this was rapidly 
followed by ‘Russian Folk-Tales ' and ‘Early Russian History.’ 
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Mr. Ralston‘enjoyed the personal friendship of Tourguéneff, one of 
whose romances he published in an English dress. He wasa 
lecturer at Oxford, pon also appeared often before miscellaneous 
audiences. No man in England knew more about Russian folk- 
lore, and his power to enlist the sympathies of other people in his 
favorite subject was remarkable. 
—A revised edition of Anne Ayres’ ‘ Life of Dr. Muhlenberg’ 
.will be published by Mr. Whittaker early in September. 


—Harper & Brothers have in press George Bancroft’s ‘ Life of 
Martin Van Buren’; Lafcadio Hearn’s ‘Chita: A Memory of Last 
Island’; Eli Thayer’s ‘ History of the Kansas Crusade,’ with an 
Introduction by Dr. Hale ; Theodore Child’s ‘Summer Holidays’ ; 
‘Man and his Maladies,’ by Dr. A. E. Bridger; and a library edi- 
tions of the novels of Walter Besant. 

—Two suits have been brought in the United States Circuit 
Court against the Henry G. Allen Co. of this city, by Adam and 
Chas. Black of Edinburgh, Francis A. Walker of Boston, and 
Charles Scribner’s Sons of this city. The Company publish the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ from a reproduction of the ninth edi- 
tion taken by the ‘ gelatine method.’ In the original is an article 
which Gen. Walker claims to have written and copyrighted, called 
‘ Political Geography and Statistics,’ and which is used in Edin- 
burgh by permission of the author. Messrs. Scribner base their 
suit on the fact that the defendants use in the twenty-third volume 
a series of maps owned by the complainants. 


—St. Nicholas for September opens with a pathetic little story, 
presumably true, of ‘The Lamb that couldn’t “ Keep Up.” ’ Mrs. 
Foote is its chronicler, and has furnished a frontispiece to accom- 
pany the simple tale. 

—‘ The Blue Fairy-book,’ containing stories collected and retold 
by Andrew Lang, will be published by the Longmans in the 
autumn, with illustrations by H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

—A number of gentlemen connected in various ways with Har- 
vard, stimulated by the appearance of Prof. Fay’s ‘ Concordance of 
the Divina Commedia,’ have undertaken a concordance of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova’ and the ‘Canzoniere.’ This is likely to be completed 
within a year, and the Dante Society may publish:it. 


—Samuel ogre we the English poet, translator and com- 
piler of valuable anthologies of English and Continental sonnets, 
belongs to a family which is said to be connected with the poet 
Longfellow’s, ‘a Miss Longfellow (sister of Longfellow’s ancestor 
who emigrated to America about the year 1680) having married a 
Mr. Waddington of Harewood, near Bardsey, who afterwards 
bought the Longfellow property at Horsforth. 

—A memorial signed by a hundred men-of-letters has been pre- 
sented to the British Home Secretary, praying for the release of 
Henry Vizetelly, the publisher, imprisoned for selling Zola in Eng- 

lish. 

i —It is understood that Mr. Bullen, Keeper of Printed Books in 
the British Museum, is about to retire on a pension. His term of 
service has been an unusually long one. One of the most familiar 
figures in the Reading-Room of the Museum has just been removed 
by death—the venerable Mr. John Ingram Lockhart, author of 
‘Attica and the Athenians,’ a novel called ‘The Wife’s Peril,’ 
various translations from the Spanish and other languages, and 
(more recently) a singular poem entitled ‘ The Triple Angel,’ 

—‘ The Heart of New Mexico,’ by Prof. F. M. Endlich, will be 
published, with eighteen illustrations, in Harper's Weekly to ap- 
pear Sept. 4. The author says that ‘ white man, Indian, and Mexi- 
can, all combine to make the heart of New Mexico one of the most 
fascinating spots of our varied territory.’ R.K. Munkittrick will 
contribute to Harper's Young People to be published Sept. 3 the 
first instalment of a short serial entitled ‘ A Day in Waxland.’ The 
illustrations are from drawings by O. M. Herford. ‘Cha No Yu: 
A Japanese Social Accomplishment,’ by Eliza R. Scidmore, will be 
published, with illustrations, in the Bazar to be issued Sept. 6. 


—The new volume in Little, Brown & Co.’s Badminton Library 
will be on ‘ Fencing, Boxing, and Wrestling,’ the contributors being 
Messrs. Walter H. Pollock, F. C. Grove, Walter Armstrong, E. B. 
Mitchell, and M. Prevost. 

—Dishonest dealing is not confined to any land or any trade. Word 
comes from England that the manuscript of an important work 
was sent from the country to a London publishing-house more 
than two years ago, with a considerable sum of money towards the 
cost of printing, etc. The author not only finds his work shelved, 
but has failed to get either manuscript or money returned. 

—Princess Amalie, sister of Frederick the Great, in 1760 pre- 
sented to Baron Friedrich von der Trenck, a cousin of the notorious 
Franz von der Trenck, an interleaved Bible, in which, during his 
imprisonment at Magdeburg, he kept a diary, said to have been 
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written with his own blood. Besides this journal, the volume in- 
cludes a number of poems and letters, social, political and philo- 
sophical treatises and a history of Von Trenck’s adventurous life,’ 
ending with his execution, at Robespierre’s command, in 1794. The 
book is now offered for sale in Leipzig. 

—Several of the most popular of Anthony Trollope’s novels are 
said to have been written on steamers during long voyages. His 
best works were written while he lived at Waltham Cross, in Essex, 
but he was constantly moving about. 

—The Astor Library is closed, as usual at this season of the 
year, for repairs. Mr. Saunders, the Librarian, reports an improve- 
ment in the class of readers. Idlers and curiosity-seekers are said 
to be giving place to serious students. About 200 readers visit the 
Library daily in the summer, and forty or fifty more in cool and 
cold weather. 


—‘Opening the Oyster: A Story of Adventure,’ by Charles L. 
Marsh, is announced by A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, who 
promise also ‘Fact, Fancy and Fable,’ by H. F. Reddall, a compact 
encyclopedic handbook. 

--France, with her shadowy interests in the East, has for nearly 
a hundred years supported a school of Oriental languages at an ex- 
pense to-day of $30,000 a year; Germany finds that an annual grant 
of $18,000 to the Berlin school is profita ¥ spent in advancing and 
consolidating German trade in Asia; and England, with her Indian 

‘Empire and her vast commerce, expects that the new School for 
Modern Oriental Studies in London will prove useful in helping to 
extend her commercial and political relations. 


—Oscar Wilde has ceased to edit The Woman’s World. The 
September number was the last he made up. 


—M. Camille Benoit must have wrought a miracle. He has 
translated Goethe's ‘ Faust,’ and M. Anatole France, reviewing his 
work at considerable length in the Revue Bleu, thanks him for having 
made him read a version of the play ‘ which preserves in French all 
its Germanic fragrance, even to the wild perfumes of the Blocks- 
berg.’ ‘ Et croyez 4 toute mon amitié,’ he concludes. 

—A Beethoven House Society has been formed in Bonn, to pur- 
chase and restore the house in which the composer was born, and 
to obtain for the benefit of the public the unique collection at pres- 
ent within its walls of ‘various editions of Beethoven’s composi- 

‘ tions, biographies, and printed criticisms of his work as a musician, 
manuscripts and letters, and other personal relics.’ 

—Henrik Ibsen is a man of solitary life. For twenty-five years 
he has lived in self-imposed exile from his native Norway. In his 
wanderings over Europe he goes into no society, and in his many 
temporary abodes he takes nothing with him that he calls his own. 
A friend charged with messages to him in Rome could only find 
him after much patient searching, and, though well known to many 
by sight, he has no intimate friends. Up to the age of thirty-six 
he lived as an ordinary member of society : he is now nearly sixty- 
two. 

—Mr. Haggard will visit Syria this fall, it is said, to qualify him- 
self to write a book about Queen Esther to appear as a ‘ syndicate’ 
serial in 1891. 

—Mr. Swinburne fills the greater part of two pages in Zhe 
Atheneum of Aug. 17 with a review, which takes the form of a 
glowing eulogy, of Hugo’s recently published play, ‘ Les Jumeaux.’ 
“No writer born in the same century,’ he declares,’ can be named 
in the same breath with Hugo, with Dante, or with Shakspeare.’ In 
the same paper it is denied that Mr. Swinburne has been inter- 
rupted by ill-health in the writing of a new play intended for pro- 
duction on the stage. He is not writing a play, and was never in 
such good health. 

—Stowe, the seat of the late Duke of Buckingham in Bucks, of 
whom Mr. Childs gossips pleasantly in the August LzpAzncott’s, 
is to be let for a term of years. It was the original of the Beau- 
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manoir of ‘Coningsby,’ and presumably of Castle Carabas in 
Thackeray’s ‘ Book of Snobs.’ 


—A (female) correspondent of The Pall Mail has paid a visit to 

the Proverbial Philosopher at his little home ‘ in the shadow of the 
great Crystal Palace at Sydenham.’ 
Our conversation soon drifted into Mr. Tupper’s past life, full of deep- 
est interest. ‘Iwas born in 1810, and went to school with Thackeray’ 
at the Charterhouse, and then to Christ Church, Oxford, where I met 
my dear friend, my life-long friend Mr. Gladstone, and our friendship: 
we have always kept up, though I differ from him very much in politics. 
I was educated for the Church, but I stammered too much to be able to- 
go in for it, so took up the Bar, but I really never practiced.’ aes 
‘Tennyson,’ continued Mr. Tupper, ‘I visited at Farringford, and re- 
member him showing me the tree pverhanging his garden fence, which’ 
‘* Yankees” climb tohave a look at him. - There’s a letter from Ten- 
nyson, an interesting one concerning his famous ‘‘ Timbuctoo” prize 
poem at Cambridge, of which he did not seem to be very proud; but 
perhaps I had better leave the letter unreported.’ A letter from the Red 
Prince written from Metz was very interesting, as it was in acknowledg- 
ment of some verses Mr. Tupper had written upon the great surrender. 
Germany indeed is no way hehind in doing Mr. Tupper honor, as years 
ago the King of Prussia sent him a splendid gold medal which he showed 
me, ‘for literature.” . . . Just before leaving I ran up to the draw- 
ing-room, where the first things that caughl my eye were the magnificent 
portraits of the Royal children which the Queen had given Mr. Tupper, 
who is very much au mieux with the Royalties. At the wedding of the: 
Princess Royal, Prince Albert invited Mr. Tupper to Buckingham Pal- 
ace, presenting him kindly to the heir of Prussia, and bidding ‘ Wales,. 
cume and shake hands with Mr. Tupper.’ This by the way. Exquisite: 
were the water-colors a hundred years old painted by his grandfather. 





The Free Parliament 
[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are’ 
requested to give the number of the question for convenience 
of pn clay 
QUESTIONS 
1483.—I am quite anxious to find out who wrote the following: 
couplet : 
Thou knowest not what argument 
Thy life to another’s faith hath lent. 
HAYWARDS, CAL, Cc. P, 


N.. 
[Emerson, in his poem ‘ Each and All.’] 





Publications Received 
Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice of 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. Whenno addressis given 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Balg, G. H. Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Language. Part VIII. 





B. Westermann. - 
Bixby, J . T. Religion and Science as Allies.............. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. . 
Carr, Mrs. Comyns. er a2 DEMO, WOE. vans cSidcsecccdsies ts Harper & Bros. 
Crawford, Marion. Sant’ Ilario, $1.50...... 22. ...ccecceeeeeseece Macmillan & Co. 


1.50 
Cynewulf. Elene: An Old English Poem, Ed. by C. W. Kent. 6o0c. 
Swim — Ginn & Co. 
. by I, Flagg. $r.50. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Henneman, J. B. Untersuchungen iiber das Mittelenglische Gedicht Wars of 
Alexander...... Berlin: Druck von G. Bernstein, 


Euripides. Iphigenia Among the Taurians. 


Hogue, A. Irregular Verbs of Attic Prose. $1.60....... .....0- Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Le Clare, Mistress Beattice Cope. 75¢. .........e0eeeeees D. Appleton & Co. 
Mattheson, George. Voices of the Spirit........ 9 ........5 A. C. Armstrong & Son. . 
Pearson, F.W. Her Sacrifice, 25C.......0.-0200.  cseceecerece Minerva Pub. Co. 


Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Convention of Mutual Life and Accident 
Underwriters of America, May, 1829. 


Richardson, Leander. Lord Dunmersey. 50C..........00.5 secceee ace ohn Delay. 
Sherwood, M. E.W. Sweet-Brier..............cccecececees Bosten: D. Lothrop Co. 
Spurgeon, C. H. The Salt-Cellars. $1.50.......... 2.2005 A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Standish, B. H. Beyond or Here: A Poem. 


West Union, Iowa: Blackmun & McClintock. 


Stoddard, Elizabeth. The Morgesons. 50C,.........0.cceceeeeceecees Cassell & Co. 
The County: A Story of Social Life. 45C........ scscccceceecseced Harper & Bros. 
OE ONS On. isd satesine ass scncnnasses's Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Wall, G. A.. and Heckel, G. B. Jacob Valmont, Manager. ....Rand, McNally & Co. 
Washington, George, The Writings of. Ed. by. W. C. Ford. $s. 

&. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Wentworth, G. A., and Reed E. M. Primary Arithmetic........ Boston: Ginn & Co. 





J ohns Hopkins University, 


Virginia, Lexington. 


BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic year 


are now ready and will be sent on application. new. 





Massachusetts, Boston. circular. 


AW SCHOOL. WASHINGTON & LEE UNI- 
VERSITY, Lexington,Va. Cuares A, Graves, 
| M.A., B.L., Prof. of Common and Statute Law. Joun 
| Kanpotpn Tucker, LL.D., Prof. of Equity and Com- 
mercial Law, and of Constitutional and International 
Tuition and fees $75.00 for session of nine 
months commencing Sept. 12. Apply for catalogue and 





Maryland TET 
T. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 1orst Session commences 
18th September. Eight Departments and Four 
Courses of Study. 
Terms moderate. For catal 
Tuomas FELL, 


uildings heated by steam. 
es, address the President, 
L.D., Ph.D. 





Massachusetts, Andover. 

BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The sixty-first year opens on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 12. For circulars, apply to W. F. Draper; 

for admission, to Miss PHitena McKeen, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 








commodate two young ladies, as boarders, in 
her family the coming winter, who desire a 
i advantages of a 


M*« W. H. SHERWOOD, PIANIST, will ac- 


thorough musical education with the 
me. 





Ts 
Scientific School 
Address 288 Newbury Street. } 


District of Columbia, Washington. 
COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. — College 
Medical School, Dental 
For catalogues, address, 
Dr. James C. WELLING, President. 


New York City, 1,961 Madison Ave., 

LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Advanced 
and Primary Departments. Certificate admits to - 
Wellesley and other Colleges. Unusual advan- 

tages for boarding pupils. Reopens September 26th. 

ISS NORTH AND MISS BARNES, Principals, 


School, Law School, 
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